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PREFACE 



Kate Bradbury was born on August 16th, 1854, 
and died on March 2nd, 1902. Most of her life 
was spent in the neighbourhood of the manufac- 
turing town of Ashton-under-Lyne, close to the 
hills and moorlands which bound Lancashire to 
the east of Manchester. Her friendship with Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, the novelist, and a first founder 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, began in 1887, 
and became ever closer until Miss Edwards' death 
in 1892* In the winter of 1889-90 Miss Bradbury 
had accompanied her friend on a lecturing tour 
in the United States, and as her executor and 
residuary legatee she aided in the foundation of 
the Edwards Library and Professorship of Egypt- 
ology at University College, London. From this 
time onwards she devoted much time to the pro- 
motion of Egyptology, until her marriage in 1896 



with F. LI. Griffith. 
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Mrs. Griffith translated the chapters on Egypt- 
ian Religion in Maspero's Les Origines (Dawn of 
Civilization) and produced English editions of 
Wiedemann's The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul (1895) and Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians (1897), the German originals of 
both being greatly improved and amplified with 
Professor Wiedemann's help. She also re-edited 
as often as was necessary the translation by Miss 
Edwards of Maspero's Egyptian Archaeology, and 
took part with her husband in a series of trans- 
lations of Egyptian inscriptions printed on pp. 5225- 
5344 of The World's Best Literature, edited by her 
friend Mr. Charles Dudley Warner of Boston. 
Here her name appeared in conjunction with that 
of her husband ; with this exception almost all 
her work was strictly anonymous. 

So far as can be ascertained, the poems now 
printed were written between the years 1877 and 
1895 and the translations from Heine about 1883. 
" The Black Lad of Ashton " was a subject that 
interested Mrs. Griffith greatly, as being probably 
a survival of Pagan religion. Since her account 
was written the old custom has been entirely dis- 
continued. The two letters from America are 
perhaps the most interesting of those which she 
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wrote almost daily to her father, in the midst 
of the inevitable hurry and strain of the lecturing 
tour. That American visit resulted in the forming 
of friendships which could never be forgotten nor 
were broken except by death. 

This is but a brief statement of events and 
work. Of Kate Griffith herself we do not write. 
Her poems remain a faint echo of the strength 
and inspiration she will ever be to those who 
knew and loved her. 
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A CITIZEN OF NO MEAN CITY 

J^AY follows day ; yea, nothing is unchanging, 
Only in vanity may all compare ; 

O for a vision from the Land Arcadia ! 
For, I, too, have been there! 

Yet of no country are we made the freemen 
Till to that country we allegiance swear ; 

Lovers of earth, I and my kin before me, 
In ways well-trodden ever did we fare ; 

But still my heart turns to the Land Arcadia, 
And I, too, have been there ! 

This morning in the wood I told of fairies ; 

The wonder and belief had equal share 
In a child's eyes, as, dropping wealth of bluebells, 

She fell a-kissing me with sudden care, 
Stirring dream-memories of the Land Arcadia, 
For, I, too, have been there! 
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Vague discontent, with cries of heavenly yearning. 
And love of all things that the wide earth 
bare, 

Have swelled my heart, and for the moments 
flooded 

A narrow youth, till I could all things dare, 
Filled with rapture from the Land Arcadia, 
For that I, too, was there ! 

And by the layered shades of the old cedar 
Heavy from roses hung the breathless air; 

When my love gave the answer all awaited, 
With a slow smile, to the broad moonlight 
rare. 

Give me your hands, ye of the Land Arcadia, 
For, I, too, have been there ! 

I watched her pass into the far-off country ; 
Hand in my hand, she had gone forth to 
where 

Message, voice, touch of mine, could never reach 
her — 

Tumultuous rose, dethroning dumb despair, 
A mighty longing for the Land Arcadia : 
Surely the loved are there ! 
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A CITIZEN OF NO MEAN CITY 5 

Lost in the days wherein there is no vision, 
But striving only striving to forbear, 

Dully I crave a draught of death and slumber, 
Deeper than dreams that would my rest impair. 

What wouldst thou have of me, O Land Arcadia? 
Ah! that I once was there! 

Sudden, the open secret of our birthright, 

Thrills through the commonplace at unaware ; 

Soaring anew at joy, I win, not gladness, 
But 4 i ampler ether, a diviner air," 

Where shine the stars guiding to lost Arcadia : 
Surely I, too, go there ! 

Lo ! I am here a stranger and a pilgrim, 

A sojourner, as all my fathers were ; 
Nor knew they rest far from the Land Arcadia, 
If they had once been there ! 
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COME! 

OUR honeysuckle spreads above the wicket 
Grey leaflets in serene, light hardihood; 
A bluer haze broods under every thicket; 
A softer mystery moves within the wood. 

Sigh not again that "did the summer linger 
How many a bud had bloomed that now is 
dead!" 

For winter touches with relenting finger 
The gentle lives that will not be gainsaid. 

O lyric day of daffodils awaking 

To joyaunce of the blackbird and the thrush! 
O day to know that Spring her way is taking 

By perfume of the red mezereon bush! 
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To reck no more the newly mated linnet 
Of woe that past or future may unfold, 

Casting your heart and all the care within it, 
To crocus cups of sunshine and of gold! 

We are at one with every green thing growing; 

Never an upward longing that was dumb, 
But finds a voice in the high overflowing 

Of some bird heart. Hark! to my thrush's 
"Come!" 
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IN JUNE 

J WAKE with the flowers that will watch out 
the night, 

Yellow and white, 
In the midsummer twilights over the land 

For the dawn at hand 
From the secret and silent regions of birth 

To come on earth. 
You shall find me early and leave me late, 

I can always wait, 
As sure as the summer and sun will disclose 

The heart of the rose, 
With the brooding passion of poet or bird 

Till life be stirred 
In the formless thought, in the eggs of blue, 

And love in you. 
Oh, the shy delight of the rosebud's red! 

Oh, the word unsaid ! 
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A DIRGE 



OVE that crownest the spring, 



Sweet love crowned i' the prime! 
Poets did ever sing 

In their musical rhyme; 
And in musical rhyme 

Tell that old grief is stirred 
To anguish at this time 

By a jubilant bird. 

All the singing is done 

Now, and the summer is sped ; 
All the harvest is won, 

Winter is with us instead. 
Winter is with me instead, 

Waiting till I shall go on; 
Winter of all summers dead, 

Autumn of days that are gone! 
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FRIENDS IN YOUTH 

jyjEETING life's promise with an outstretched 
A hand, 

You were so eager at your dawn of day! 
Now, on the western hills you seem to stand, 
With face down-drooping to the sun's last ray* 

And yet I meet you in the crowded street, 
Fellow and friend to statesmen of the land ; 
And here of all men you are held discreet, 
Speaking the things not hard to understand. 

The woods and I knew more of you than they 
Who judged your words as hasty and unmeet, 
Nor clearer for the more you sought to say 
To the great world which you had longed to 
greet. 
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Visions befell you on the long sea-sand, 

Storms rose within you that you might not stay; 

You had no fellow in our youthful band 

When love o'ertook them, turning March to May. 

Some fruit of Hades and its bitter-sweet 
Your soul had tasted on that lonely strand; 
Some thought had seared you from the central heat, 
And claimed you into bondage by its brand. 

Idly we wandered on a trackless way, 
While blue-bells brought the heavens about our feet; 
But still veiled Fortune beckoned you astray 
Whence you returned not, for the years grow fleet. 

Meeting death's promise with an outstretched hand, 
And face uplifted to the star-light ray, 
Far on the western hills I see yoi* stand, 
Eager anew as at your dawn of day ! 
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Over deep-bedded mounds of crowberry 

In many a Milky Way and moonlight foam. 

Still pools and lakes of silver-silken grass; 

Velvets of emerald moss unbleached by drought 

Cushion the bracken's tropic wealth of grace, 

The blaeberry's primrose-green and tender red ; 

And glossy leaves by clustered waxen bells, 

Make shimmering answer to the cloud-flecked blue. 

Thence will I lift mine eyes unto the hills, 

The patient place of gathering storms and strength 

And restless claiming of their own cloud kin, 

Till on the bosom of my mother earth 

All bitterness shall turn a heart of peace 

To the broad healing of the south-west wind. 
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HROUGH the faint misty air pale yellow 



leaves 

From willow-boughs forlorn come trembling down; 
Splendour of woods, fair fruitage, golden sheaves 
Have gone, and left the wide wold dank and brown. 
Perchance the downward flutter of a leaf 
Sends rippling change along the stream of cause 
Which flows, unchecked by human joy or grief, 
To far, unknown results by unguessed laws! 
Yet its own sadness this wide vision brings — 
Our lives so brief, our range of sense so near, 
The slow, large music of the march of things 
Sweeps past, and but stray discords meet our ear. 
And, lo! the rhythmic harmonies unheard 
We doubt that all things move — ourselves un- 
stirred. 
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A CHILD OF LIGHT 



>\ LL we about him wondered whence the light. 
Where in the anteroom he tarried long, 
Though in his heart it seemed to him as night, 
Yet on his brow was sunlight for the throng. 

For he had seen his loved ones all away, 

Who, passing to the very far-off land, 
Had lopked to speak what sealed lips might na£ 
say : 

" Wilt thou not know how near we are at hand ? 

"Somewhat ajar fpr thee we leave the door, 
Through which we pass into another place.'* 

Each left it wider open than before, 
And broader radiance feU upojj* his face, 

Which wore no glory of the, setting sun, 
No. peace of resting froip a day out-worn ; 

This w^s the brightness of a day begun, 
To us a sunset, but for him the morn. 
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A CHILD OF LIGHT 

(Another version of the same,) 

^^LL we about him wondered whence the light, 
Where in the midst of us he tarried long ; 
Though in his heart it seemed to him as night, 
Yet on his brow was sunlight for the throng. 

He stood, as life-wrecked, on a foreign strand, 
Halt on the thigh ; his Joved ones gone away 

Had passed him to the very far-off land, 
Cleaving the clouds that let eternal day. 

Still brighter fell that radiance on his face 

When heart and flesh failed him, by church-yard 
sod ; 

Till he too, went into another jplace, 

A man who wrestled and prevailed with God. 

That radiance was not of the setting sun, 
9? peace pf jesting ^ronx a day put-worn; 

This was tha glpry <?f a day beg u #, 

To ujs the sunset, butj for him— the morn. 
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ARS LONG A, VITA BREVIS! 



[On a double flute found in an Egyptian tomb, circa ijoo B,C] 

*p*HESE were the pipes of the Lady Maket; 

Faintly yet they will make reply, 
Thousands of years though her soft lips lack it, 
Music can never grow old and die ! " 

Yet I, to myself the forever living, 
Know it to-day that my end is nigh, 

Bitter the blow and beyond forgiving! 
I for whom history once marched by. 

Fall into place in that long procession, 

Others shall watch, and death's banners fly 

Floating above me in dark oppression 
Shrouding away from me sun and sky. 
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Shadows that loiter are men and duty, 
All the dead but an echoing sigh; 

Loving and learning and art and beauty 
Naught, in the world there is only I. 

Lay down the reeds of the Lady Maket, 
Idle her servants of melody lie; 

All her love of it does not lack it, 
Music too can grow old and die. 
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LOVE, FATE AND DEATH 



pOLLOW, O Fortune, for thou shalt not lead, 
Though to the world at large it seemeth so. 
Love, Fate and Death are not our lords indeed, 
And but befall us by the way we go. 

Powers though they be who still bear rule o'er 
man, — 

And they are terrible, and they are fair ; 
When face to face within our little span 
Love waits our will, a comrade debonnair 

Hail we with joy ; yet from his presence dies 
The careless tripping by of day by day ; 
An unknown meaning fills the sunset skies, 
And evermore a sadness comes with May. 
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Yet chiefly do we fear him for his wings, 
And life immortal for his sake would win, 
When he ha$ fed us to the edge of things, 
Where ill words fail us, and our tears begin. 

O Love forsaking ! only love to stay ! 
Should doubt assail us that we ever met, 
So must we drink of Lethe day by day, 
Sleep crowned with poppies, nightly to forget, 

Until we apprehend another Power, 
Higher and deeper than or Love or Death ; 
Triumph and heart-break crown us from that hour 
Elect of all which life encountereth ! 

For we had known It in our heart's desires, 
And we had felt It in our foeman's will ; 
Dreams of our youth kindling to manhood's fires 
Were but Maintained by Its purpose still. 

And facing Death with keener, steadier gaze 
For each beloved one he takes away. 
We think he holds a clue to all the maze, 
And we shall follow it one certain day. 
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In the new calm what strange assurance grows 
Closer than Love, more intimate than Death, 
Bidding us triumph, with the field our foe's, 
Claim Life's elixir, with our latest breath? 
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J ^AST poet of the ancient faith outworn 

He lay, with eyes dull to the noon-day blaze, 
Looking beyond, while from his friends upborne 
Broke their despair of guidance in the maze. 



"To gods as men surely there walketh Fate; 

Then oh! thou messenger of heaven to man, 
Tell us in passing, ere 'tis all too late, 

What those, now fading from Olympus, can! 
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TROTH 
AKE my troth in triolet, 



Though I love you truly! 
Keep it for an amulet. 
This my troth in triolet, 
Lady love! in light regret 

That a friend unruly 
Pledged his troth in triolet 
He would love you truly. 

In my will my love is set 
Still to serve you truly. 
I must go and you forget 
In my will my love is set, 
Now we part, as when we met, 

Faithfully and duly, — 
In my will my love is set 
Still to serve you truly. 
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Love that is its only debt 

Loves to pay it truly 
To itself alone; and yet, 
Love that is its only debt 
Cannot of its aim be let 

Still to owe it newly; — 
Love that is its only debt 
Lives to pay it truly. 
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\An unfinished Poem.] 

"Y^HERE lime-trees met together overhead 

He turned him homeward at the set of sun. 
The idle barley swayed as soft airs sped 
Telling the white ears tales of fairy fun. 

A soft dark moth upfluttered from his feet. 
Like dead-leaf ghost coming in gentle play, 

While hat in hand nearing the old stone seat 
He begged such autumn alms as came his way. 

The golden leaves fell slowly to his share, 
He smiled to count their largess, one by one, 

Then dropped them in his purse with merry care, 
For market price of all the work he'd done. 
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His vagrant fancy wandered on the breeze : 
Each living thing had word {or him or story ; 

" I sowed contentment, and I found Heart's Ease, 
I sowed the right, it came up Morning Glory. 

"If I sowed sympathy, it came up Balm; 

I sowed unkindness, and I found it Rue ; 
I sowed abasement, and I held a Palm ; 

I sowed my heart's desire, it came up Yew. 

"Yet all we do is better than we know, 
And I rejoice to know it for my lot 

With trembling hands and bleeding heart to sow 
Oblivion, and to find Forget-me-not." 



* 



(Unfinished.) 
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BAPTIZED FOR THE DEAD 

JT is not tears nor heart-ache that I owe yQu, 

Tears I turn back and heaviness I flee, 
They are high treason to the love I show you 
In bidding sorrow that she let me be. 

While for your sake I walk our way serenely 

Unhindered of our converse day by day, 
The eyes through which yours look must see more 
keenly, 

The mind you rule be quiet to obey ; 

Because no earthly baseness is enduring 

In guidance we would follow from our dead, 

And I can trust love's confident assuring 
That I shall find you by the path you led. 

But when my work for you on earth is done 
I will allow that grief and I were one. 
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HAIL LOVE! 

SHADOW fell this morning on my path: 
"Ah me!" I cried, "Love stands against the 
sun!" 

With well-taught hand I groped at daily tasks 
And as of old slow left them, one by one. 

When as in sleep this heavy wasted life 

I fain would drown — full well I know my doom : 

The constant love will shine as moon and stars, 
While all the things of earth show blocks of 
gloom. 

Wherefore should love disturb their steadfast way 
Who only $leep to work and work to sleep? 

What joy to them the light of mqon and stars 
Who only ask of night a slumber deep? 
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AFTER MANY DAYS 



or 



WHEN I AM DEAD 



ILL you not come where you thought you 



left me, 

Close to the chancel, under the yew ? 
Be not afraid that your heart bereft me 

In trusting love for a new love true ; 
Though every bird on the tree will tell 
How I loved you well ! How I loved you well ? 

How could you dream that your good might grieve 



Ah ! yet return in your sorrow too, 
Then in the darkness you shall not leave me 

Close by the chancel, under the yew, 
Where every bird on the boughs will tell 
How I love you well ! How I love you well I 




me ? 
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*^T^IMES are when in the joy of fairest scene 

A trouble falls on every field and tree, 
For I with them might hold deep communings 
But that the comprehension lacks in me. 

The quiet skies, stretched like a vast sea-shore 
From which is calmly ebbing, far away, 

A mighty tide, while sets no sun of ours, 

On still clear evenings of a storm-swept day— 

The swelling waters, and the waves' dumb cry, 
That died to tell great wonders as they could, 

The mystery that beckons from the hills, 

The hush, and glowing whisper of the wood — 
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The appealing grace of an uplooking flower, 
Draw forth a sudden sob, and out-stretched arms,. 

As if our dead called in an unknown tongue 
And we were held from answering by charms. 

So troubled I had climbed the low wide hills, 
Flooding deep stony lanes the sunset led, 

Till petulant from sense of baffled quest 
I threw me down upon a bracken bed 
And gazed on moor and sky and wondering 
said : — 

* 4 Dimpled green bracken banks, 
Bathed in the golden glow, 

Will ye toss cool and grefeh 
Merrily to and fro?" 

Rustled the fresh hillside 
Just as the glory died, 
" Gay, glad and green we grow, 
Fadeth the sunset glow ! " 

Autumn returned, and under leaden skies 
With careless heart I tobk an idle way, 

And smiled to feel a musing memory stir 
Where at my feet the golden fern-banks lay 
That were so green all the long summer day. 
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"In the vain splendour past, 
Have ye abiding part? 

Ravished such light at last 
Even your cool gay heart?" 

Then the whole bright hillside 
Swept by a slow wind cried: 
"Nay, but the frost and snow 
Soon they will lay us low!" 
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"BY TERRIBLE THINGS IN 
RIGHTEOUSNESS " 

j^OT for himself need any ask a sign 

That he endures beyond his earthly mould 
If his integrity be lost or sold, 

And he remember it in life's decline. 

Nor drug of fellowship, nor greed of gold, 
Nor love itself that faith may undermine, 
Though he should drink of them as one of wine 

Who now must journey through the dark and cold. 

Where tempest and his solitude combine 

With phantoms that pursue him to their hold, 
While tears unshed for evils manifold 

Rise round his sinking heart in bitter brine. 

Yet may he learn ere a new morning's light 

How woe can work, that sorrow may be white. 
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THROUGH ! 

CO long as the world is round 

And straight is the race that we run, 
At last we are surely bound 

To return to where we begun, 
And the evil on which we turn our backs 

Is the evil we shall not shun. 

<Call the world, if you please, "The Vale of Soul-Making.") 
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/^ONE was your youthful grace, 

Strength of your manhood past, 
Deeply upon your face 
*"Omo" was writ at last; 

Yet for a long life through 
Lightly you tuned each breath, 
Singing from dew to dew 
Up to the gates of death. 

Is it farewell or hail. 
Good-morning or good-night ? 
Is it the lifted veil ? 
Is it the last of light ? 

* PurgatoriOy c. 23. 
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"TO FORTUNE AND TO FAME 
UNKNOWN " 

ATE that is conquered cannot mutiny, 



, Surely we shall meet again, we who are fond ! 
Fear cannot touch us, children of destiny, 
You see the liberty, I see the bond. 

"Hope never flourished rooted in happiness, 
Hope is our confidence, certain as sad, 

Hope is of sorrow, patience, and steadfastness, 
Hope for the greybeard, and dreams for the lad ! 

" Heather of the hills and moorcock crowing, 
Plover of the ploughed land calling on the wing, 

Curlew of the marshes, coming — going — 
Lark of desert loaning, my song they sing! 
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PILGRIMS AT THE SHRINE 
*0 we have spoken at least, 



Pilgrims, and seeking a rest, 
You from the South and the East, 
I from the North and the West. 

I had forsaken the fight, 

You were the rebel of peace ; 

Each would have done with the light 
Craving the boon of release. 

Thus have we met at the shrine, 
Nor have our prayers been in vain, 

Whether by vision or sign, 
Whether by rapture or pain. 
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Was it then only to see 

You that I turned from the fray, 
And was it only for me 

You took the traveller's way ? 

Though we have known ourselves one 
Time shall divide us and space; 

Separate under the sun 

Each will return to his place : 

You to the Cadi and p*Am, 
I to the struggle and <r©st ; 

You to lose aH things in ctAm f 
I to seek all you have hoot I 

Nor shall we ask for redress, 
One is your mem'ry and mine, 

Far from the calm as the stress, 
Surely we meet at the shrine. 
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they had passed in the woods, 



And now through the grey old town 
And on by the low-walled vineyards trim 

To the lake they wandered down, 
When the moon's thin disc was scarce rounded yet, 
But the same moon watched them when first they 
met : — 

Half artist she from the work-a-day North, 
Half poet he whom the South had brought forth. 



If I sing you the bright warm summer 
You paint me the winter cold ; 

If the joy-bells ring, you murmur 

44 For joy's death too they are tolled 



He speaks: — 
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Rest now in our love's beginning: 

"Ah!" do you sigh, "'twill not hold"? 
Threescore returns of winter sorrowful thoughts 
may bring, 

Sixty returns of the spring time — that is a 
different thing. 



(Fate, for to-night I will have my way) 

Dead is the Abendgluth, 
(Use me then afterwards as you may ! ) 

Steady the boat for my foot. 
And just this once, as the children say, 
At being lovers we two will play, 
Rich rare elixirs I '11 offer you up 
Men never drink but from womanhood's cup. 



A rich man you've made me to-night, my love, 

Rich too for all time to come. 
Who had guessed that your cold clear northern 



* Could speak e'en where music's dumb ? 



She speaks ;-r- 



He speaks : — 



face 



• Line partly illegible. 
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Yet in after years it is mu&ffc, I wt», 
Shkll o&me nearest 16 brirtgfftg m% back your 
Iriss. 

Deep as passion the blue on fctgti, 
Float we ever 'twixt sky ahd afey 1 

Dearest, you tremble, the night grows cold, 

Cold to yodr heart once more, 
Drawing so gently away from my hold, 

Gone from me-^evermore ! 
Must it live and die, such exquisite bliss 
With a night as perfect as once was this ? 
The joy of the world to one drop distilled 
We have drunk — and its poison our lives has 



And now love, our time of dreaming 

Already is overworn, 
A trick of nerves sympathetic 

This kiss will be on the morn. 
Sad parables teaches the North 

To those of her low sun born: 
Joys hardly last us a summer day's shining 
And silver clouds there, have a night black lining. 



filled! 



She speaks: — 
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Home, for the air is chilling ; 

To-morrow, love — good-bye ! — 
Our dream, with crowds as baseless, 

At morning's breath will fly: 
Yet count it well you met me, 
For so, my love, do I. 
Ah ! say not that life of your life it is ; 
'Twas but a day's working hypothesis! 
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4 CARELESS AND OPENHANDED " 

pAIR and round, a merry 
Grey-eyed little maiden 

Toiled across the lawn, 
Heavily doll-laden, 

Crossed the open window 
To mamma and aunties, 

Sought the knee and arms 

Where always rest's haunt is. 

Pulled up dolly too there, 
Sighing 44 I'm so sleepy," 

Closed her heavy eyelids 

And soon slumbered deeply. 
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Then the little brown hands 
Gently loosed their folding, 

Daintily outspread 

To a fond beholding. 

44 Does she always sleep so ? " 

Said young Aunty, kneeling, 
And with serious face 

Softest fingers feeling. 

44 Yes, you grave godmother, 

Wherefore should you mind her? 

In her cot at nights 

So you always find her." 

Grave the answer followed: 
44 If the saw says rightly 

In her after life 

She will hold things lightly." 

But the widowed eldest 

Gazed with hungry seeking, 

Swiftly turned her face, 

Said as they ceased speaking ; 
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" Them wmAd 1 right gladly 

Tli* grater fno» her borrow ; 

With a joy that *s kwt 

Lost m mmuy a sorrow I " 

* * * 

By the open window- 
Sat the sisters weeping. 

But the little maid 

Was not with them sleeping. 

Sobbed the childless mother: 
" You spoke but too rightly ; 

All this life of ours 

She held only lightly!" 
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GAIN the week-night prayer-meeting was done 



And from the hall had passed out every one 
Except the minister, who lingering stood 
Musing on those he served^ and for what good — 
" I sought them first because the Lord had died. 
His grace sufficient was, for none beside 
Of mine had ever drawn me theirs to see. 
Far off and strange they always seemed to me 
When in their streets and homes I mixed with men ; 
But as I taught them, or when praying, then 
Christ came and stood, as I would strive to preach 
The written law and matters hard to reach,— 
Blank grew the book. His light filled all the place, 
I met the souls before me face to face, 
Knew them and loved them, knew them as they 
are, 

And in that light of vision walked afar 
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PROBLEMS AND PARABLES 

QUITTING alone and working 

I was at length aware 
All the children were sleeping : 
You had for long stood there 

Facing your own reflection 

Gravely, with hand-propped head. 

I looked up from my section 

And watched you, with no word said, 

Held out my hand, while you, dear, 
Knelt, and put yours in place, 

So we fell falling out here, 
Faithfully, face to face. 

* * * 
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44 D* we suffice each ether* 

You wick fom leaning there ? 
I am not merely motber 
And mated wife, I swear ! 

44 Egypt's queen and the Virgin 
Find a voice in my heart ; 
IMt <rf saint, or of wild sin, 
Each were a welcome part. 

" I have had fire and beauty ; 

Nothing, you say, runs waste: 
One then serves to consume me, 
Beauty departs in haste. 

" Calmer breasts are for nursing, 
Sweet though it be at times ; 
So was summer-day roaming 
Under the scented limes. 

44 Love had the world in cooqaest* 
Life was stretched at his feet, 
Joy, of aU joys the strongest ! 
Sweetest of all things fleet ! 
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Lightly a breere came idling, 
Lightly the land awoke; 

Lifting our heads and smiling, 
Both of ui turned: one spcfce — 



4 Had I been wise and prudent 

You taken counsel sage, 
Each had known more contentment, 
Less of our heritage. 

4 Rapture of early morning 
Spoils the rest of the day, — ' 

Truly they gave us warning 
At weary noon, you say. 

Pressed by intimate worry, 

Full of domestic care, 
What can one do but hurry 

Over the merely fair? 

I love natural science, 

You are an artiste born; 
I drudge hard for a sixpence, 

You grow bitter and worn. 
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" You reproach me for idling 
Time away in the lanes; 
I often find annoying 
Sudden passionate strains 

" Which, when at nights in stillness 
I, with my microscope, 
Flee human life and meanness, 
Having reason to hope, 

"Delicate observation 

Opens to me at length 
Secrets of vast construction, 
Arts of a giant strength, — 

"Break from your restless being, 
While you sit there and mend, 
Or, if still, you are fretting, 
So I find in the end. 

"You call the life worth living 
Wears out a heart in throbs, 
Open the gates of your being 
Wide to destructive mobs, 

F 
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"And, to your joy and sorrow, 
Restlessly strive and reach 
After a life less narrow, 
After an ampler speech. 

" Passions of aspiration 

Ravage your soul with fire, 
You shall have consolation, 
Prophecy is in desire. 

44 Here have we to our moulding 
Very dull lumps of clay, 
Plastic skill is the main thing, 
Gain it a& best we may. 

"And by the one strong spirit 
Shape we out many a creed, 
Each as we win unto it 
Clothing a present need. 

"Still may the self-same sculptor 
Out of the self-same clay, 
Fashion a gladiator, 
Fashion the god of day. 
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4i Far more spirit than matter, 
Far less matter than form, 
Art-works a fool m&y shatter^ 
Genius tread on a worm; 

41 Dust to dust they lie patent, 
As by the long since dead, 
Life, never truly latent, 
Soon turns the dust to bread, 

"Serving new generations 
Learning lessons of life, 
Blood for all dispensations, 
Bodies to kill in strife. 

"Are we learning creation? 

Some thoughts live by a word, 
Dimly in incarnation 

Others are seen and heard. 

u Darkly discerning as present 
Wonders beyond our reach, 
Who has not fain been silent, 
Lacking a truthful speech? 
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" Counting our visions mirage, 
Slow to perceive, and yet 
Here of a mighty language 
Learning the alphabet, 

" Grow we too in discernment 
Into the life of things, 
Reaching by slow attainment 
Stature of priests and kings. 

" Perhaps one day when I 'm dead, dear» 
(No, not for thirty springs ; 
Never mind what we said, dear, 
Words are misleading things) 

"You, going lonely-hearted, 
Peacefully yet awhile 
Think on the days departed, 
Moved, on the whole, to smile, 

"Deep in the hawthorn brake heard' 
Pouring you out your heart, 
Then will a joyous song-bird 
Make a slow tear-drop start. 
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** Cannot you hear my message 
Thrill in the blackbird's voice, 
Bidding you be of courage, 
Bidding your heart rejoice? 

" Lo ! you would fall a weeping ! 
Is it not too absurd? 
After a life-time's teaching 
Still I can speak no word 

44 Clearly, in that great language? 
Harps of a thousand strings 
Fail, and the simplest message 
Cannot be told in things. 

"When a deep evening stillness 
Grows into silent night 
Out of the sense of fulness 
Faith, undisturbed by sight, 

" Sometimes can come a little 
Closer to death and birth; 
Never reding the riddle 
Set by this painful earth. 
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"None who know may concede it,, 
No words show what it saith, 
And 9 if you seek to rede it 
Failure to rede-— is, death. 

"Death! and in blaze and thunder 
Know you were deaf and blind. 
Everywhere lay the answer 
Which you have died to find ! 
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[WILLOW WREATHING] 

^^HY did you give sweet languid dreams of 
love — 

And put away from me all thought of duty — 
Show that, love-light away, the world lay dead 
Which once had glowed for me with living 
beauty ? 

I feared it would, I thought it could but fade ; 
But, dear, why should you show how quickly, 
too? 

You find it easy to forget, I know, 

Have taught me many things— teach this then 
too. 

» 

Blame you ? Ah no ! Is there no Celtic blood 

Throbs in your veins, with taint of fickle race- 
How could you wait like one of Saxon kind? 
Often I feared to see your changeful face 
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And boyish colour, quick from slightest cause 
To mark your feelings — could I be astonished 

Who watched you so, bowed down at touch of pain, 
Unchanged and heedless laugh whenas it vanished ? 

So much to me ! scarce more than words to you — 
Who know love but as shown through outward 
sign 

By soft low phrases, tender lovers' touches, 
And clinging fingers that were hardly mine. 

Ah love ! ah love ! nor blaming, nor astonished, 
I see you now growing in other ground, 

Drinking in summer sunshine, half enjoying 
What thoughts you find to twine the poor past 
round. 

Partly in sorrow, anger, part in longing 
To find some fibres slow to take new root, 

I trouble you, from time to time recalling 

The dear old times, and then with pain acute 

Or dull and aching find them slipping from you, 
You with your new love ever more content, 

Free of the old one — you had still felt tasking, «- 
Hasting, nor sadly now, to pitch your tent. 
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Have you no old pains dearer than new pleasures ? 

Is it but idle habit binds you down ? 
Time, hard to some, so friendly is to you, dear, 

Lends you such kindly hands old cares to drown. 

I feared you all along as weak,— quick-hearted— 
And, weak too, longed for proof it was not so ; 

Would have no ties, my love, to hold you to me, 
And saw you weep, and saw you likewise go. 

I know too well no words I say will hurt you, 
For many days, when I am not at hand 

To touch old memories, that you now recall me 
Still less and less, I slip from you like sand 

Through fresh-turned hour-glass, and because I 
know it 

I tell my pain, nor hurt your new love deeply, 
Unstable, water, that shall not excel — 

How can I care for you ? — for your love only ! 

I cannot tell; perhaps idle habit too, 
My habit to hold fast, yours to let go 

And yet be slave to all strong outward custom, 
Though it should bind you to what drags you 
low. 
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So many idols I have tried to worship. 

And found their halo was but in my thought; 

So many jewels as I grasp them crumble, 

Fall through my fingers, looking I hold naught. 

Dear, this last hope by which the others died, 

No longer one to stand all strong alone—- 
That all my powers should go to win you great- 
ness, 

Be valued by me only as your own — 

Gone with the rest, small strength have I, I know 
it, 

Standing alone in the cold morning light 
Dazed, weak and worn, finding the grey world evil 
Crying to hide myself in one long night. 

So now I seek to play with jingling rhymes 
And measure weariness in lengths of verse, 

Find willow wreathing is but profitless, 

As all old ways this world-old grief to nurse. 
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[AN OLD TRUE TALE] 



old woman sat looking down the street 
Over the way to the factory walls, 
Where the flying shuttles rattle and beat 
Weaving her son-in-law's famed cotton shawls. 

In a southern county of hops and corn 
And deep lanes shadowed by orchard trees, 

At a fragrant hay-time the child was bom. 

Yet her age took pleasure in sounds like these. 

The yeoman's daughter from poultry care 
Had stept as companion to Lady Anne, 

Who fancied her beauty and dainty air 
And followed her whim, as a lady can. 
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So the maiden ever increased in grace, 
For the new life fitted her wondrous well, 

And its stately manners chiselled a face 
The beauty of which were hard to tell. 

And about this time the wandering heir 
Often came home to the dull country hall, 

Did not weary himself as once when there. 
And hunting, came by a dangerous fall. 

She nursed him through pain and through weakness 
long, 

"Such broken bones, such an ugly wrench! 
Would he ever again as before be strong?" 
They asked, as he left them to fight the French. 

And his young nurse married her faithful swain, 
A poor squire's son who had loved her long, 

Yet had starved his body and wearied his brain 
In London, trying to live by song. 

Money and work were the law of her life, 
But he on some pretty ingenious toy 

Would labour, and fill with contempt his wife, 
With delight the heart of a wondering boy. 
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Narrow of heart, daily keener of thought, 

Wasting no strength where she wielded no rule, 

Her world was a world of the sold and bought, 
Its deepest dyed sinner a wasteful fool. 

When walking the city on gain intent 

Ideas saluted and beckoned him, 
And ever away on their chase he went 

While the splendours of this world waxed dim* 

Less trouble had each of them been if more — 
Child, husband, and son-in-law too as well — 

And the children likewise her daughter bore 
Were contented in gentle quiet to dwell. 

Her high fierce heart had done battle for each, 
The tyrant and slave of its own unrest, 

Self-given to gain of the shortest reach; — 
Her husband went softly at thought's behest, 

Till he came by logic to Calvin's creed, 
And here, for once, she was one with him ; 

But he grew more gentle in word and deed, 
And she, more practical still and grim. 
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Till at last [ere] he died, [he] with wistful kiss 
Said sadly, while humour and faith smiled too : 

<( In another world, and a better than this 

I shall win more love and knowledge from you/* 

It had not been laid on him far to seek 

Life's first, last treasure, the childlike heart: 

Childhood to her is but idle and weak, — 
As idle and weak she is sitting apart. 

On her knee lie fragments of costly dress, 
And a few old letters yellow with age, 

Which her fingers touch with a slow caress 
As she carefully lays them page by page 

Together again, then trembling and lame, 
With gathered-up apron creeps to the fire 

And dropping her store to the heart of the flame 
Mutters— " Go, like those of the brave attire." 

Whose ghosts she bids to an empty hall, 
And they ride up a moss-grown avenue, 

As they hasten each at the dumb roll-call, 
Then fade in her dream to a hazy view 
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Ffom an ivied wall, by the orchard trees, 

Of a pale spring sky, of the sheep-cropped 
wolds 

And she, the girl among blossom and bees, 
Whose heart calls from under her kerchief folds 

"The land is all a setting to the jewel of his 
coming. 

my love, haste, haste ! 
Spring itself runs waste, 

And the very birds sing vainly, what though buds 
seem breaking bravely 
Yet they wait, love, wait-^ 
As I at the gate!" 
For your lordship said the orchard should have 
cushions on the green-sward, 

You would rest you there to-day: 

1 must read the time away. 

Now your valet brings and leaves you, while the 
velvet-throated cuckoo 

Makes you weary, you allow, 
'Tis monotonous, I vow. 
But at last you slumbered lightly, so I rose and 
pulled the ivy, 

While I thought upon the day 
That the squire's son away 
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Gaily told an idle gossip who had spread it through 
the township 

He and I should be but one 
When his city days were done. 
Now the time had long since passed by, and my 
prayer had been, my one cry, 
Tom should prosper and forget 
Where his love had once been set. 
Was I bound to take him duly, did he come to 
claim me truly? 

Oh ! my heart it sickens — Nay ! 
You spoke softly as you lay, 
And I laughed at such disaster, true to you my 
rightful master, 

For the very idlest word 
Which you uttered and I heard 
Was more to me than the praises sometimes spoken 
of his verses 

In my hearing at the hall. 
No one knows that in them all 
With an ever growing sadness I can gather that 
the fulness 

Of his love-songs is from me. 
Yet he said we should be free, 
And would let love lie unspoken till the barriers 
were broken 
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And the fall was tried with fat* 
That might leave him desolate 
Or win back for as his acres by means other than 
a trader's: 
For hie mind was never bent 
On the way his father meant 
Tom to follow with no leisure* white he hunted 
for his pleasure. 

Tom most lite no dreamer's life, 
' Or must marry a rich wife; 
And the last is all to hope for, since few guineas 
come of book loee. 
Thought is more to him than wife: 
Can it spoil a dreamer's lift 
To have leitaee for his dreaming ? but if all should 
come ta nothing 
Save his lasting low to uxe\ 
I mast aim at constancy. 

In suck circle my thoughts wartder, withoat end 
or aim I ponder, 
Joy slips unperceived away, 
Sunlight fade* from oat tibe day, 
Ami the world is all my owft, since I dwell In Jt ftkme* 
No one labours in the field, 
No one gathers the earth's yield; 

o 
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While instead of spring and blossom comes no 
harvest, but an autumn 

Of dank leaves, nor any fruit, 
Sodden grain and rotting root. 
Bees craved joy of the narcissus which you gave 
me : they were precious ; 
I had tucked them in my dress 
With a sober carefulness, 
As concerned for how they looked there and yet 
mindful of their welfare, 
But determined to disguise 
The love-laughter of my eyes. 
What would rob me of my treasure? so I, angry 
out of measure 

Hold them closely to my breast, 
And the other hand addrest 
To repulse a bold intruder and its irritating murmur, 
And disperse the chilling cloud 
Clinging to me like a shroud. 
I awake in the warm present, and to find my sun 
still crescent, 

With a slowly growing smile 
Brooding over me the while ; 
Half to self and half to me-ward as I quickly drop 
my flower-guard, 

You in slow tones speak 
And the silence break. 
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"Little one, you are so small, 
Standing by the ivied wall; 
Yet you hold the world for me 
Stretched beneath the apple-tree ! " 

" Why did you shake the tree ? its blossoms falling 
Frightened the old man starling busy there, 
Silenced a blackbird from its branches calling: 
Were you not marking that his song was rare ? " 

4 4 Why will you be so perverse ? 
I grow better, you get worse ! 
Poets never were content; 
Tom has left you to lament." 

44 You have no soil in which the good tree Habit 
Drawing great nourishment gives steadfast shade, 
Grower of gourds are you, and circumstances 
Ever at need your leafy palace made ! " 

44 But, my child, what would you do ? 
Sure he never cares for you 
While he leaves you thus alone 
Unconcerned to take his own ! " 
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" I have large patience for my size, you see, sir I 
Having some faith in much of noble truth, 
And if, unloved, I love him from my heart, sir, 
That is my cause of greater pride than ruth ! " 

u Wmld you mate with an emperor, 
At least <rf an empire of thought, 

And graciously take the triumphs 
While under your glances he fought ? 

44 And da you wish to be moon, dear ? 

But truly it never can be ; 
That is for all the world, you know, 

While you, sweet, are only for me. 

'* You see I was born a poet, 

A poet with «*ver a rhyme 
Sat trwMesoa** w9 ,y* of feeling 

That my neigJbJxmrs ought to keep time ; 

44 And ever my peace invading 
Come cUuporous amies of ghosts 

Asking of me their bodies, dear, 
As though { were master of hosts! 
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" Now he*e are you, grace itself, dear, 
As yon pour out for me life's wtate, 

My thoughts incarnate in you, dear. 
Find their clothing by right divinfe. 

"Have you patience? I have more, 
You are mine at your heart's core. 
Dear, I tan afford to wait; 
You will tome, or sooti, or late/* 



44 Oh ! Grandmother, what are you burning there ? " 

An entering maiden cries, suddenly bold. 
44 Layholds for meddlers, and no one heed cate 

To search for toy secrets, child, after I'm cold \ 

44 Would you be idle the rest of the day ? 

If you have put the last jdlies to set 
Get to your practising, madam, a#ay— 

And play while you ate there a minuet ! " 



Stating herself where the steady red glow 
Of the firelight falls on her heavy gown, 

She watches a sunset of long ago 
Through a mullioned window, far from tdWil^ 
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By the open doors come the dropping sounds, 
And she warms a thin hand as best she may, 

Strange to find that her heart no longer bounds 
When a threescore years are as yesterday. 

The Minuet 

Your sister sits at the harpsichord still 
And I at my frame by the old window sill ; 
Smiling you pass through the tapestried door 
Quietly crossing the old oaken floor — 

Then kiss my hand as in silence you bow, 
Mutely I too the light freedom allow, 
Ghostly we tread through that old minuet, 
Only with smiles have we spoken as yet. 

Little she thinks as she steadily plays 

How we are walking in dangerous ways! 

But comes the trio asserting its place, 

Towards the red sunset you turn me my face — 

Whispering : " Jane, do you love me, dear ? — yes ? " 
Was there a need, Will, for me to confess ? 
Yet, heart and soul, at your image I bow — 
Dearer you are than my own to me now ! 
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You were the natural lords of the earth ; 
Though I have bowed to my lowlier birth, 
Yours were more truly my kith and my kin : 
Life has been hard, love was wanting therein. 

I gave him up ; but, my lady, he died — 

Died in the wars, so we saved you your pride ! 

And for my sake he lay dead on the field: 

You broke your heart — in thanksgiving I kneeled. 

With one consent as that rhythm again 
Fills the dim hall with its sad measured strain 
Stately we're treading that old minuet ; 
Full of shy laughter our happy eyes met. 

Music and sun drop together away; 
Lightly you pass in your gallant array, 
Catching your sword on the low window sill. 
Lady Anne turns saying : " Sure I heard Will ! " 

" She is thinking of Grandfather, so long dead — 
His old love-letters she had on her knee," 

Not untouched with reproach, the maiden said 
To herself, as on tip-toe she crept to see 
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If without being missed she might hurry sway, 
Leaving the music her heart loved well, 

To a task forgotten throughout the day 
But sure to be asked for as evening fell. 

He might never have been, and might never have 
gone, 

The gentle soul that had loved her own — 
And would fain have helped in her journey on 
His fellow, who scornfully walked alone 

For any look vouchsafed to him now 
As she fixed the past with a long rapt stare 

And held to the future a steadfast brow,-** 
In the depths of her life he had had no share. 

He, on his death*bed having asked a kiss, 
Said wistfully, yet humour curved his lips too, 

" In another world and a better than this, 
I shall win more love and knowledge from you/' 

She, when she came to her appointed hour 
Scorned all such life as cowered to obey death, 

But ever, as she knew it, worshipped power-* 
And unto God alone gave up her last breath. 
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They buried her in eighteen twenty two 

(Missed, more than loved for long) within the 
church square : 

A nameless grandchild, whom she never knew 
Alone of all her kin is laid to rest there. 
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" MIT ROSEN, CYPRESSEN, UND 
FLITTERGOLD" 



^^JTH rotes, and cypress, and leaf en gold 
I would deck this book, wherein I hold 
All these paauooate songs at mine, 
And tfref should lie u in holy shrine. 

Could I but bury my love there too! 
From the grave of love there ever grew 
A flower of peace to be gathered thence, — 
It will bloom for me when I go hence. 

Here lie the songs that were wild at birth 
As lava streams from the heart of the earth 
Sprung from the depths of the soul's desire, 
Scattering round them sparks of fire. 
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JA, DU BIST JXEND 



Y^3> t ^ lou art wretched, *nd no wrath it J^ine:— 
Wretched, my love, we both of ua shall be I 

Until death come, and break our hearts that pin** 
Wretched, my love, we both qi us shall be. 

The scorn about thy lips I see full well, 
And the defiance flashing from thine eye % 

And with its pride I see thy bosom, swell, 

And thou art wretched, love, no less than L 



Unseen, but dragging at thy lips, is pain, 

Dimm'd are thy eyes with tears that none can 
see, 

The swelling breast covers a secret bane; 

Wretched, my love, we both of us shall be. 
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"DU BIST WIE EINE BLUME" 
T^HOU art like to a flower- 



So gracious, pure, and fair — 
I gaze on thee, and yearning 
Creeps o'er me unaware, 
It is as though I were laying 
My hands upon thy hair, 
Praying that God would keep thee 
So sweet, so pure, so fair ! 
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MEIN KIND, WIR WAREN KINDER " 

J^JY child, we once were children, 

Two children, little and gay, 
And creeping into the fowl-house 
We hid ourselves under the hay. 

We crowed just like the cocks did, 
Then, as the people went by :— 

"Kikerikuh!" they thought it 
Was truly the cock's own cry. 

We found in our yard, and furnished 
The chests which were lying about, 

And there we lived together 

In the stately house we made out* 
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The ancient cat from our neighbours 

Came often to visit us ; 
We made to her bows and curtseys 

And complimentary fuss, 

And tenderly too of her welfare 

And carefully asked thereat; 
Since then we have said the same things 

To many another old cat. 

We sat and talked sagely together 

Like folk of an older time, 
Complaining how all had been better 

When we were still at our prime ; — 

How faith, and truth, and true love 
Were but as tales that are told, 

And how dear coffee was growing, 
While scarce to be had was gold. 

Gone by are the games of childhood, 
And all goes by, like our youth, — 

The world, and the times too, and money. 
And true love, and faith, and truth. 
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THE PRINCESS ILSE 

J AM the Princess Use 

And dwell in the Ilsenstein. 
Come home with me to my castle, 
And joy of thine and mine. 

I will bathe thy head in my waters, 

Clear waves as ever ran, 
And thou shalt forget thy sorrows, 

Thou weary, care-worn man. 

My arms shall be about thee, 
My breast thy pillow white, 

And on it shalt thou lie dreaming 
Of faerie-old delight. 
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And I will kiss and caress thee 

As long ago I caressed 
And kissed the dear Emperor Henry, 

Who died and went with the rest. 

The dead are dead and return not, 

The living of life are part, 
And I am young and lovely, 

High throbs my laughing heart. 

And when my heart throbs, yonder 

The crystalline halls resound ; 
And knights and ladies come dancing, 

The squires make merry around. 

And over the silk trains' rustle 
The clanking of spurs is borne, 

While dwarfs play the drums and trumpets, 
And fiddle, and blow the horn. 

But thee shall my arm encircle 

As the Emperor in his day; 
I stopped his ears, they heard not 

The trumpet call away. 
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" AUF DEM BERGE STEHT DIE HUTTE " 

PART I 

JN the hut upon the hillside, 

Where a moon all golden shines. 
The old miner has his dwelling, 
'Mid the rustle of the pines; 

And therein, carved wondrous richly, 

Is an armdiair standing by : 
He who sits thereon is lucky, 

And that lucky one am I. 

And the maiden on the cricket 
Leans her arm upon my knee; 

Two blue eyes of heavenly starlight 
And a rose-red mouth has she. 
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And the dear blue stars gaze on me, 
Heaven-wide their light they shed, 

While she lays her lily finger 
Laughing on the rosy-red. 

14 No, my mother cannot see us — 

Spinning like a busy bee, 
And my father plays the zither 

To an old-world melody/' 

And the little one speaks softly, 
Softly, and below her breath; 

Many a most important secret 
She has trusted to my faith. 

44 But alas, though, since my aunt died 

We no longer can repair 
To the shooting ground in Goslar, 

And it is too lovely there! 

44 But up here is very lonely 

Where the cold winds come and go, 
And in winter we are truly 

As though buried in the snow. 
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" I am but a timid maiden 

And as frightened as a child 
Of the evil mountain spirits 
Nightly stirring in the wild." 

And the little one abruptly 

Held her peace, as though afraid 

Of the very sounds she uttered, 
And upon her eyes she laid 

Both her hands. The wheel went humming, 
Louder sough the rustling trees, 

And the zither chimes between them 
To the old-world melodies* 

" Little child, thou must not fear thee 

For the evil spirits' power ; 
Day and night, thou dearest maiden! 

Angels guard thee, hour by hour." 



Tap the lowly window pane, 
And the moon, a spy in yellow, 
Throws sweet light around us twain. 



PART II 



Long green fingers of a fir-tree 




" A UF DEM BERGE STEHT " 



In their chamber are the parents 

Snoring lightly, fast asleep; 
But we chatter on together 

Through the bless&d watch we keep: 

"I can scarce believe that truly 
Thou hast bent too oft in prayer, 

For thy lips have smiles about them 
Never came from praying there. — 

"Yes, that cold and evil twitching 
Makes me shrink when it appears, 

Yet thy kind and gentle glances 
Drive away such idle fears. 

"And I doubt if thou belie vest — 
(Disbelieving thou art lost!) 

Dost believe in God the Father, 
In the Son, and Holy Ghost ? " 

i 

" Why, my child, when still in boyhood 
At my mother's knee I stood, 

I believed in God the Father 

Who up there rules, great and good. 
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"Yea, the lovely earth, He made it, 
And the beauteous men thereon; 

And to sun, moon, stars their courses 
Fore-ordained that they should run. 

" Then my child, as I grew older, 
Reason came as time went on, 

And I grew in understanding 
And believed too, in the Son, 

"The Beloved, who for love's sake 
Had revealed love at our &id£, 

Whom the people, as their wont is, 
For reward had crucified. 

" Grown tip now, and having read much, 
Travelled far from coast to coast, 

With a heart grown large within me, 
I received the Holy Ghost. 

41 He of old wrought mighty wonders, 
And yet greater shall He do; 

He laid low the oppressor's stronghold, 
Brake the bondsman's yoke in two. 
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"Old and mortal wounds He healeth, 

He restore th ancient right. 
All alike have one great lineage 

And are equal in His sight. 

"He dispelleth evil vapours 
And dark creatures of the brain 

That grin day and night upon us 
Making love and joy in vain. 

"And the Holy Ghost hath chosen 

To go forth on His behests 
Full a thousand knights well-armed 

With His courage in their breasts. 

"Lo! their good swords flash about them, 
Their brave banners flaunt the breeze; 

What, my child, thou would'st right gladly 
Look on gallant knights like these? 

"Well, my child, look boldly on me, 
Look and kiss, as please thee most ; 

For I too am such a warrior, 
Sworn to serve the Holy Ghost." 
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PART III 

Out of doors the moon is shining, 

Silently, behind the tree. 
And within, our lamp so feebly 

Flickers, one can hardly see. 

But my own blue stars are near me 
And they shine with clearer rays 

While the rosy red is glowing 
And the little maiden says: — 

" Little people, little brownies, 
Steal our bacon and our bread; 

Put by safely of an evening, 
In the morning it is fled. 

" From our milk the little people 
Come and cream the very best, 

Then they leave the dish uncovered 
And the cat licks up the rest. 

"And the cat, she is a witch too, 
And on stormy nights will creep 

To the haunted mountain yonder 
With its old and ruined keep. 
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" Long ago a castle stood there 
Full of joy and flash of steel, 

Glittering knights, with squires and ladies 
Leapt along the torchlight reel, — 

u When a sorceress bewitched them, 
Folk and castle, one and all ; 

Ruins only were left standing 

Where the night-owls nest and call. 

44 But I heard the blessed aunt say 
If one spoke the proper rhyme, 

At the right place over yonder 
And the fitting midnight time — 

"As of old a splendid castle 
Would replace the ruins there ; 

Merrily once more come dancing 

Knights and squires, with ladies fair. 

"And to him both Jiouse and people 
Should belong, who spoke that word, 

Drums and trumpets would do honour 
To their young and noble lord." 
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But we, little one, are altered 
More than all the rest we see, 

For the gold, and silk, and torchlight 
Glitter gay round thee and me. 

As for thee, thou art a princess, 
And this hut the castle there, 

Where go dancing and rejoicing 

Knights and squires, with ladies fair* 

And for my part I have won thee, 
Thee and all by that one word, 

And the drums and trumpets loudly 
Honour me, the youthful lord! 
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BI MINI 



PROLOGUE 



AITH in wonders! rare blue flower 



Now forgotten, with what splendour 
Did it bloom within man's bosom 
In the far off time we sing of ! 

In a time of faith in wonders 
One itself; but yet so many 
Happened daily that the people 
Hardly wondered any longer. 

By the cool and work-a-day light 
Strangest things they saw on all sides. 
Saw diem as mere commonplaces,— 
Things and doings that in madness 
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Might surpass the very wildest 
Fables that we find in legends 
Writ by pious monks and crazy, 
Or in old books of adventure* 

Fair and blooming, one fine morning 
There sprang up an ocean wonder, 
And a whole new world rose bride-like, 
Radiant from the wide blue waters. 

New the world, and new were likewise 
All the beasts and human kinds there; 
New the trees, and birds, and flowers; 
New were also its diseases. 

And our own world at the same time, 
Yea, the ancient world we live in, 
After strange and wondrous fashion 
Was transformed, and changed completely, 

Through discoveries and inventions 
Of the modern magic spirit 
Through black art of Berthold Schwarz's 
And the yet more subtle witchcraft 
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Of the exorcist of Mayence ; 
Likewise by the powerful magic 
That is felt throughout the volumes 
Which from Egypt and Byzantium 

Were brought here by bearded wizards 
And of them were fair translated ; 
Book of Beauty is the one called, 
Book of Truth they name the other; 

But each one did God Himself write 
In a speech and tongue of heaven,— 
What though various? we believe too 
That with His own hand He wrote them. 

They discovered at the same time 
By the small magnetic needle, 
The divining rod of sailors, 
How to sail along to India — 

To the long-sought land of spices 
Where they have their chosen dwelling, 
And in wantonness of nature 
Creep along the very ground there ; 
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Herbs and flowers, trees and bushes, 
Strange old plants that are die nobles 
Of the vegetable kingdom, 
May be jewels of its crown ; 

Yea, the costly drugs and spices 
Which have powers great and secret, 
And to men bring health and healing, 
Oftener death too, and diseases. 

When the garden door of India 
Lay thrown open, came balsamic 
Billows from a sea of incense; 
And a deluge of voluptuous 

Marvellous delights of fragrance 
Rushing as in mighty flood-tide 
To the old world's heart and centre 
Ravished men's astonished senses, 

While within their veins the blood ran 
Raging, as if scourged by firebrands, 
Whipped by rods of flame, they thirsted 
After gold, and after pleasure. 
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Gold alone remained the watchword, 
For by gold, the yellow pander. 
Each may have to his possession 
And enjoy all earthly pleasure. 

Gold wa$ now the first word spoken 
By the Spaniard as he entered 
At the door-way of the Indian; 
After that he asked for water. 

Mexico, Peru beheld them, 

The debauches of this gold thirst; 

Cortez and Pizarro wallowed 

In the gold that made them drunken. 

Bacca stole the sun from Quito 
At the storming of the temple ; 
Twice six hundredweight of solid 
Gold it was; — that night he lost it 

Casting dice about for pastime, 
So the people have a proverb z— 
"Such an one is like to Lopez-** 
Lost the *un, before the sunrise." 
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Ah! but they were mighty gamblers, 
Mighty thieves, and great assassins, 
(Hardly any man is perfect) 
Yet they wrought their deeds of wonder, 

Which surpassed all the prowess 
Of the most redoubted warriors 
From the valiant Holofernes 
Up to Haynau and Radetzki. 

In the day of faith in wonders 
Men were likewise workers of them; 
If a man believed in marvels 
His, the marvellous achievements. 

And the wise man, in deep credence, 
Bowed his head before them daily; 
Fools alone were then the doubters, 
Clever people were believers. 

Strange to-day with what persistence 
Out of all that age of wonders 
I can only see the story 
Of Don Juan Ponce de Leon. 
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Florida was his discovery; 
But for many years, and vainly, 
Did he seek the magic island 
Of his longing — Bimini. 

Bimini! my heart is throbbing 
In my breast at thy .sweet name's 
Gracious sounding, and the perished 
Dreams of youth revive again. 

Round their heads are withered garlands 
And they gaze on me in yearning; 
Long dead nightingales are fluting, 
Sobbing softly as though wounded. 



And I start awake, affrighted, 
Shaking all my ailing members 
With such force that every spangle 
On my fool's investure tinkles. 

In the end I fell a laughing, 
For it seems to me that parrots 
Scream out drolly, at the same time 
Sadly also :— " Bimini ! " 
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Help me now, wise, mountain (airy 
Of Parnassus, thou the daughter 
Of the Gods, approve the magic 
Of the noble art of singing! 

Show thou too canst practise witchcraft. 
Change my song this fleeting moment 
To a ship, a magic vessel 
That to Bimini shall take me. 

And the word is hardly spoken 
When my wish is in fulfilment, 
And the magic ship comes straightway 
Sailing down from Fancy's dockyard. 

Who will go to Bimini? 
Come aboard, my lords and ladies* 
Wind and weather in our favour 
All shall land in Bimini ! 

Has the gout laid hold upon you, 

Noble lords? and lovely ladies, 

Are there to be found already 

Wrinkles on your smooth white foreheads? 
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Follow me to Bimini! 
There shall one and all recover 
From their miserable ailments;—- 
And the cure is hydropathic. 

Have no fear, my lords and ladies! 
My good ship is stout and solid, 
Firmly built both keel and sides are 
Out of trochees strong as oak-wood. 

Fancy sits to guide the rudder, 
And good humour fills the sails out, 
Nimble wit the cabin boy is,-— 
""And does reason sail? "-—I know not. 



Metaphors I have for top yards 
With hyperbole for main-mast. 
And my flag,— a black, red, golden**- 
Is of colours famed in story,— 

Barbarossa's own tricolour 

As I long ago beheld it 

In Kyffhauser, and in Frankfort, 

There, within St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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Drawing visionary furrows 
Through the ocean world of faerie 
Sails my ship, my magic vessel, 
Ploughing fairyland's blue waters* 

And before a tumbling army 
Of the great big-headed dolphins 
Splashes through the billowy azure 
Scattering bright spray about me. 

Riding on their backs are Cupids, 

My postilions of the ocean, 

Who have cheeks puffed out with blowing 

Horns of winding shells fantastic — 

As they play resounding fanfares. 
Listen ! from the depths below there 
Sudden sounds of tittering laughter 
Tinkle upwards through the waters. 

Ah! right well I hear and know them. 

And their sweetly mocking voices ; 

*Tis a pack of saucy Undines 

Full of sceptical derision 
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For my foolish ship, and me too, 
For my passengers, as foolish, 
Going all the same fool's errand 
To the island, — Bimini. 



There upon the strand of Cuba, 
By the quiet water-mirror 
Stands a lonely man, who gazes 
At his image in the water. 

He is old, but no less Spanish 
And unbending in his carriage, 
Half a soldier, half a sailor 
In his wonderful apparel. 

Swelling from beneath a yellow 
Coat of elk-hide are white breeches 
Like a fisherman's, of richly 
Broidered cloth of gold his sword-belt, 

Whence there hangs an obligato 
Of the long blades of Toledo ; 
From a grey felt hat cock's feathers 
Bold and blood-red wave above him. 
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Sadly do they overshadow 
Old and weather-beaten features, 
Which by time and men together 
Have been ill and roughly handled* 

Fatal scars are drawn across them, 
Half-healed wounds of ancient sword-cuts, 
Where in heavy lines and wrinkles 
Age and toil have ploughed their traces. 

But the old man's contemplation 
Of his troubled mirror-likeness 
Does not seem to give him pleasure 
As he views it in the water* 

Oft he stretches both his hands out 
As though keeping it at arms 9 length, 
Shakes his head, and sighing deeply 
Thus unto himself discourses :— 

41 Is that Juan Ponce de Leon, 
Who, as page unto Don Gomez, 
Bore within his court the stately 
Train of the Alcalde's daughter? 
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" For the lad was slim and joyous. 
And his locks were gold and flowing 
Round a head packed full of nonsense 
And of rosy-coloured fancies. 

"All the ladies in Sevilla 
Knew the ringing of his horse-hoofs, 
And they hurried to their windows 
As he rode the streets beneath them. 

" Did the rider call his dogs on, 
Clacking tongu£ against his palate, 
Lo! the sound gave many a heart- thrill 
To the lovely blushing ladies. 

"Is that Juan Ponce de Leon, 
Whom the Moors once held in terror, 
He who mowed the turban-heads off 
Taking them for tops of thistles? 

"On the plain before Granada 
There was I, within the presence 
Of th' assembled Christian army, 
Dubbed a knight, by Don Gonzalo. 
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"And I danced to sound of viob 
In the tent of the Infanta 
With the court's most lovely ladies 
When that day had worn to evening. 

"Little heed gave I, or hearing, 
To the sweetest sound of viol. 
Or the sweeter words of ladies 
All that evening — but went stamping 

" Like a colt upon the tent-floor. 
Hearing nothing but the clangour, 
But the sweet and pleasant clangour 
Of my first gold pair of spurs. 

44 As the years went by resolve came 
And ambition, so I followed 
With Columbus on his second 
Mighty voyage of world-discovery. 

44 Faithfully I clave unto him, 
That great Christopher the Second, 
Him who bore the world's Salvation 
Through the ocean to the heathen! 
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4 1 remember well the mildness 
Of his glance: he bore in silence 
All his griefs, complaining only 
To the stars, and star-lit waters. 

"But the admiral returning 
Home to Spain, I there took service 
With Ojeda, — and embarking 
Sailed with him, to seek adventure. 

"Yea, in every inch a warrior 
And true knight was Don Ojeda — 
There was never seen a better 
At the table of King Arthur. 

44 Joy was his, great joy, in battle, 
Deep delight, and laughing gaily 
Did he fight against the wild men 
Who in countless hordes pressed on us. 

4 * When a poisoned arrrow struck him 
Lo ! he took a piece of iron 
Red and glowing — straightway with it 
Burnt the wound out — laughing gaily. 
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'Once, as we were slowly wading 
To our waists in deep morasses, 
Straight ahead, and knew not whither* 
Having neither food nor water— 

'Thirty days had we been dragging 
On that march, and of a hundred 
Men and twenty, now, full eighty 
By the way had fall'n and perished — 



"Deeper grew the bog, and deeper 
Till we cried in desperation; — 
But Ojeda spoke undaunted 
Words of courage, laughing gaily. 

"Later I became the comrade 
Of Bilbao, and his hero 
Joined to courage like Ojeda's 
Better military tactics. 

" For behind his lofty forehead 
Great thought eagles had their dwelling* 
Chivalry streamed forth in splendour 
Like a sun within his bosom. 
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"And the crown of Spain may thank him 
For a hundred kingdoms, larger 
Than all Europe, and far richer 
Than all Flanders, or than Venice. 

"To reward him for the hundred 
Kingdoms, that are so much greater 
Than all Europe, and far richer 
Than the Flemish lands, or Venice, 

"He was given a hempen necklace- 
Yea, a rope, and like a felon 
Was he led to Saint Sebastian's 
Market-place — and duly hanged there. 

"His was never sword so knightly 
Nor of such heroic mettle 
Was the Don Fernando Cortez— 
Though a warrior of their fashion. 

"And I served in the Armada 
Which took Mexico in conquest; 
That campaign was scarcely noted 
For its lack of toil and hardship. 

K 
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"There took I much golden treasure, 
Likewise took the yellow fever; 
Ah! I left a goodly portion 
Of my health among that people* 

"With the gold I got me vessels 
Well equipped; at length by trusting 
To my star, I made discovery 
Of this very Isle of Cuba 

" Which I govern at this present 
For Castilian Joanna, 
And for Ferdinand her husband,— 
Graciously inclined to me-wards. 

" Mine are now what men have always 
Eagerly desired and followed, 
Fame and honour, princes 9 favour, 
And the Calatrava orders. 

" Governor am I, with likewise 
Near a hundred thousand pesos ; 
Gold in ingots, precious jewels, 
Loveliest pearls are mine in sacksfull. 
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"Ah! to look at all the pearls there 
Makes me sadly fall a-thinking: — 
Better were it had I teeth back, 
Like the teeth I had in boyhood. 

"Teeth of youth! and with the teeth too 
Youth has also gone a-missing, 
Helplessly I think upon it 
Gnashing rotten stumps together. 

" Teeth of youth ! and youth to match them, 
Could I buy you back unto me 
Gladly would I make surrender 
Of the pearls I have in sacksfull! 

"Give up all my precious jewels. 
All my gold, that may be reckoned 
At a hundred thousand pesos. 
And my Calatrava orders ! 

" Take my riches, fame, and honour, 
Call me no more Excellency — 
Call me rather a young blockhead, 
Jackanapes, young fopl, young idiot! 
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44 Q thou ever-bie&sed Virgin! 
Have compassion on the dotard 
Who in secret shame dissembles 
Vanity and desolation! 

" Unto thee my heart is open, 
Unto thee do I acknowledge 
What I never yet confessed to 
Any saint of them in heaven. 

44 For the saints were men on earth too, 
And, Caracho! though in heaven, 
Never saint shall smile in pity 
Upon Juan Ponce de Leon! 

41 Thou, O Virgin! art a woman, 
And thereby, although immortal, 
And undimmed thy changeless beauty, 
With a woman's cunning wisdom 

44 Dost thou know what a poor mortal 
Feels, when all the strength and glory 
Of his body fades and shrivels 
To a mockery and satire. 
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u Ah ! in this the trees are happy 
More than we are; by the self-same 
Wind *of autumn they are stripped of 
All the glory of their leafage. 

" Each alike is bald in winter, 
No young sapling there among them 
With green leaves that are a mocking 
Unto all his withered fellows. 

u Ah! but we, we men, must live through 
Each a separate year of seasons 
When the one is come to winter 
For another it is spring-time. 

" Doubly bitter to the aged 
Is this helplessness, at sight of 
Overflowing youthful vigour, 
O thou ever blessed Virgin! 

" Shake away from every member 
This old age's wintry weather, 
Covering my head with snow-flakes, 
Freezing all my blood within me. 
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"Bid the sun that it shall pour me 
Fire along my veins, say likewise 
To the Spring that she awaken 
Nightingales within my bosom. 

"Let my cheeks have back their roses, 
Give the golden locks and flowing 
To my head again — O Virgin! 
Give my youth again unto me!" 

As Don Juan Ponce de Leon 
Thus unto himself held discourse, > 
Suddenly his face dropped forwards, 
Pressed upon his hands in anguish. 

And so bitter was his weeping, 
And the passion of his sobbing, 
That a flood of sparkling tear-drops 
Trickled through his wasted fingers* 

PART II 

On dry land the knight is constant 
To his habits as a sailor, 
And he sleeps within a hammock— 
As of old upon his vessel. 
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Nor will he be now deprived of 
The familiar billow-rocking 
Which to sleep has often lulled him— 
So the hammock is set swinging. 

And this task pertains to Kaka— 
To the ancient Indian woman, 
Keeping mosquitos at distance 
With a fan of peacock's feathers,— 

While she rocks the airy cradle 
Where the grey-haired child reposes, 
And she croons an ancient legend 
To an old tune of her country. 

Is there magic in the sing-song, 
Or the singing of the woman, 
Which is flute-like as the twitter 
Of a siskin ? She is singing : — 

44 Little bird called Colibri, 
Lead us unto Bimini ! 
Fly before us, we will follow 
In Piraguas, gay with banners! 
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"Little fish called Brididi, 
Lead us unto Bimini! 
Swim before us, we will follow 
Sped by oars en wreathed with garlands I 

44 On the island Bimini 
Joy of Spring is ever blooming, 
Golden larks, in exultation 
Fill the air with Tirilis. 

"Like Savannahs is the ground where 
Slender flowers wanton freely, 
Passionate are all their odours 
And voluptuous their colours. 

" Mighty palm-trees stretch above it 
Far and wide, and with their fan-leaves 
Waft upon the flowers beneath them 
Shadow-kisses, gracious coolness* 

"On the island Bimini 
Is the spring so well-beloved; 
From that dear and magic fountain 
Flows the stream of youth immortal, 
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"Sprinkle drops of that same water 
On to any faded flower, 
Once again that flower will blossom 
Shining forth in new-born beauty. 

" Sprinkle drops of that same water 
On a branch, dried-up and withered, 
It will bud and swell, and straightly 
Once again be green and lovely. 

41 If an old man drink that water 
He is young again, casts from him 
All his age, and like a chafer 
Sheds away the larva cover. 

44 Many a grey-beard who has drunk him 
To a fair-haired lad again, is shame-faced 
At the thought that he must turn him 
Back to home, a callow stripling. 

" Many a mother, in like fashion 
Having quaffed herself her youth back, 
Has no mind to turn her homeward 
Like a young thing of a maiden. 
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44 So the good folk will not leave it, 
Ever dwelling on the island; 
Joy and Spring have all in bondage 
In the land of youth immortal. 

41 Towards that land of youth undying, 
To the island Bimini — 
Gather my desires and longings — 
Fare ye well, dear friends, I leave youT 

Thou old cat called Mimili, 
Thou old house-cock Kikriki, 
Fare ye well, no more return we 
From the island Bimini ! " 

So the woman sang, the knight though 
Heard the song from depths of slumber, 
Only often, as in dreaming 
Murmured child-wise : — " Bimini." 

PART III 

Over gulf and strand of Cuba 
Streams a radiance of sunlight; 
And aloft in the blue heavens 
There is surely sound of viols. 
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Rosy from the bold Spring's kisses, • 
Clothed in all her emerald garments, 
Gaily decked as for a bridal 
Is the glowing, blooming island. 

On the strand, in shifting colours, 
Swarms a crowd of all conditions, 
Various ages, but their heart-beats 
Keep a self-same time together. 

And one thought of consolation 
Has them each and all in bondage 
And in blessing. You may see it 
In the secret joyous flutter 

Of an ag&d beggar-woman 
Dragging hither on her crutches, 
Murmuring her pater nosters 
As she tells her wreath of roses. 

That same thought of consolation 
You may see it in the smiling 
On the face of the Signora 
Hither borne on golden litter. 
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In her mouth she holds a flower 
And coquets with the hidalgo 
As he curls his long moustachiot 
While he gaily walks beside her. 

And to-day, the cleric's face too, 
Smooth -of each unnatural wrinkle, 
Shows a joy like that appearing 
In the rigid veteran's bearing. 

With what ecstasy of gladness 
Does he rub his hands together! 
HoW the plump Franciscan yonder 
Strokes his jovial double chin! 

And the very Bishop also, 
Who is mostly out of temper 
Reading mass; on such occasions 
One must keep the breakfast waiting ; 

Yea, the Bishop simpers blithely, 
And the carbuncles are glowing 
On his nose, and full of comfort, 
Dressed in state he waddles hither, 
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Under canopy of purple, 
'Mid the choir-boys' swinging incense, 
Followed by a train of clergy 
Clad in gold-brocaded garments— 

While above their heads they carry 
Parasols of golden yellow. 
Verily they have a likeness 
To colossal wandering mushrooms! 

But the pageant passes onward 
To God's table, to the altar 
Raised aloft upon the sea-board 
And beneath the wide blue heaven. 

It is decked with many flowers, 
Images, and palms, and ribbons, 
Leafen gold, and silver vessels, 
Waxen tapers, burning brightly. 

For His Eminence, the Bishop, 
Holds High Mass upon the sea-board^ 
And with prayer and consecration 
He will here bestow his blessing 
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Upon yonder little fleet there 
Tossing up and down at anchor 
And about to go a-sailing 
To the island Bimini. 

Yes, those ships there are no other 
Than Don Juan Ponce de Leon 
Fitted out and manned with sailors 
For the seeking of that island 

Where the fount of youth flows ever, 
And from shore go many a thousand 
Wishes for good luck and blessing 
After him, their benefactor; — 

Alter him the wide world's saviour- 
All hope meanwhile he will bring them 
Each and all a flask of youth back 
When he comes again to Cuba. 

Even now some drink in fancy 
That elixir, and they quiver 
With delight, as do the vessels 
Riding in the bay at anchor. 
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Five ships make the little fleet up: 
First is one large caravela, 
Likewise are there two feluccas. 
And two brigantines, but small ones. 

Apd the one large caravela 
Is the flag-ship, from its mast-head 
The Castilian arms are flying, 
Those of Arragon, and Leon. 

As for Feast of Tabernacles 
It is decked about with branches, 
And with flower-wreaths and garlands. 
And with gay and waving banners. 

Lady Hope, the ship is christened, 
And for figure-head she carries 
A brave image of that lady 
Life-size, sculptured out of oak-wood, 

Highly varnished too, and painted 
With the most superior colours, 
By whose help the stately figure 
Shall defy both wind and weather. . 
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And the face is painted brick-red, 
Brick-red also neck and bosom 
That emerge from a green bodice, 
And the skirts are painted green too. 

For the wreath upon her forehead, 
That is green, the hair is pitch-black, 
Black as pitch are eyes and eyebrows; — 
In her hand she holds an anchor. 

And the miniature Armada 
Carries something like a hundred 
Folk and eighty, and among them 
Are six priests and just six women. 

Eighty men, and but one lady 
Are aboard the caravela, 
Whose commander is Don Juan, 
And the lady is old Kaka. 

Yes, old Kaka is a lady, 

Called by every one about her 

The Senora Juanita — 

Since the knight has raised her standing 
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To great Mistress of the fanning, 
Lady-swinger of the hammock, 
Cup-bearer of youth immortal 
On the island Bimini. 

So she wears a richly broidered 
Tunic, like to any Hebe, 
And for symbol of her calling 
Bears about a golden goblet. 

While the costliest Brussels laces 
Strings of pearls, by many a dozen, 
Mockingly adorn the faded 
Dusky charms of the Senora. 

Carabaic — Pompadour — 
Anthropophagic — rococo 
Is her lofty style of head-dress 
Stuck about with all unnumbered 

Little birds as big as chafers, 
Which by reason of their radiant 
Glowing plumage look like flowers, 
Flowers that are made of jewels. 

L 
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With old Kaka's curious likeness 
To a cockatoo or parrot, 
This ridiculous bird head-dress 
Is uncommonly becoming. 

Fit companion to this scare-crow 
Is Don Juan Ponce de Leon, 
For, in confident assurance 
Of his youth returning shortly, 

He attired himself beforehand 
In the dress of that sweet season, 
And has decked him out right gaily 
In the foppery of fashion. 

Pointed shoes, with bells of silver 
Like a Jack-an-apes — slashed stockings 
On his legs — whereof the left one 
Has green stripes, the right has red ones. 

And he wears a satin jacket 
Slashed and puffed, and a short mantle, 
Bravely thrown across his shoulders, 
Hangs most gallantly about him; 
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While three waving ostrich feathers 
Crown his cap, and thus apparelled, 
Lute in hand, the admiral dances 
Up and down, and gives his orders. 

He commands to weigh the anchor 
At that very self-same moment 
When the signal may be given 
From the land--- that Mass is ended. 

He commands that at departure 
Every cannon on each vessel 
Shall salute the Isle of Cuba 
With three times a dozen volleys. 

He commands— but laughing, spinning 

On his heel like any whip-top 

He is drunken with the rapture 

Of sweet hope, and wine of dreaming. 

And he twangs the wretched lute-strings 
Till they whimper in his fingers, 
In an aged voice and broken 
Bleating forth the sing-song burden : — 
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"Little bird called Colibri, 
Little fish called Brididi, 
Fly and swim before, we follow 
To the island Bimini ! " 



But Don Juan Ponce de Leon 
Was no fool, nor yet a dotard, 
When he undertook his wanderings: 
On the quest of Bimini. 

Not a doubt had ever touched him 
Was there ever such an island? 
For the sing-song of old Kaka 
Was his surety and warrant. 

Credulous beyond all other 
Children of mankind, the sailor 
Day and night can see about him 
Flaming wonders of the heavens; 

While around him, never-ceasing* 
The mysterious ocean murmurs, 
From whose bosom had arisen 
Donna Venus Aphrodite. 
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In the trochees that may follow 
You shall hear both well and truly 
How the knight of many labours 
Bore with hardship, fate, and failure. 

Ah! instead of any healing 
For old ills, poor wretch! he only 
Evermore found new diseases 
And fresh bodily afflictions. 

While on quest of youth eternal 
Each day left him growing older, 
Wrinkled, withered-up, and wasted, 
Yet, at length, he reached that country- 
Yea, the Silent Land, where fearful 
Under gloomy shade of cypress 
Flows a stream, whereof the waters 
Have a wondrous power of healing. 

And the water is called Lethe : 
Drink of that, and lo! forgotten 
All thy sorrows, yea forgotten 
Unto thee are all thy sufferings. 
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Blessed land, and blessed water! 
He who reaches it will never 
Thence return him, for that country 
b the only Bimini. 
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POPULAR EGYPTOLOGY 
UST as we have enforced a Free Education Act* 



J when cheap and good books have been multiplied 
among us, and newspapers and magazine articles 
are as common as conversation, we see evidence 
on all sides of growing discontent with the necessary 
inadequacies of language and of rebellion against 
the tyranny of print. We are no longer content 
that Elementary Education, which was once 
supposed to begin and end with the three Rs, 
should leave eye and hand untrained. And we 
are certainly beginning to doubt whether mere 
words are complete and trustworthy exponents 
of history and of past civilizations, while we 
recognize that some evidence of the senses, attain- 
able by means of archaeological study, is required 
for the disciplined use of that historical imagination 
which alone can make clear to our understanding* 
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and bring within the range of our sympathies, the 
work and the life of the great nations of antiquity. 

As the mere historian fails to feed our growing 
interest in the past, we turn to the archaeologist 
and to the excavator, not only to be shown some 
such products of labour, arts, and industries as 
were accounted useful, beautiful, or sacred by a 
nation which lost itself in the march of the world 
some thousands of years ago; not only to read 
his accounts of how he has recovered the sites and 
remains of lost cities and buildings, and the signs 
and records of great international changes and 
catastrophes; but to learn from him also under 
what religious, civil, and domestic laws, manners,, 
and customs, the men and women of that nation 
lived and died. By scrupulously seeking and 
comparing the concrete evidence of archaeology, 
history has taken a fresh start, comparable only 
to the advance made by physical science when 
its votaries cast aside the a priori manner of 
reasoning and henceforth worked from the con- 
clusions of rigid observation. General interest 
in ancient, as apart from classical, history has 
been slight, not merely because its historical data 
were scanty, but rather because they had so long, 
been presented to us as surviving in written records- 
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alone. But what the study and excavations of 
the Renaissance accomplished in bringing about 
an intimate knowledge of Greek and Roman 
History, and of its vital connection with all subse- 
quent human progress, the archaeological effort 
of this century has done and is doing for the history 
of Ancient Egypt, and of the successive civilizations- 
which worked their work for the world from the 
valleys of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, by 
the coasts of the Red Sea, and in Asia Minor. The 
subject of Egyptology is now to be placed in the 
English University curriculum, and this new science 
has literally been made by practical archaeology* 
For the last ten years Mr. Flinders Petrie has. 
worked unremittingly at Egyptian excavation ; at 
the clear recording of his discoveries, both with, 
pen, pencil, and camera ; and at working out his. 
results as far as he had time to do so. He has, 
brought objects to light and facts to knowledge 
which refer to a period beginning when Egyptian 
history scarcely emerges from geology, and ending; 
with the Coptic burials of early Christian times. 
And now that there has arisen a growing demand 
for books of reference on current Egyptology such, 
as " no gentleman's library can be without," but 
also for popular manuals of the results of recent 
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archaeological research and excavation in Egypt, 
Mr. Petrie has given a brief account of what he 
has done there during the last decade. 

"Ten Years* Diggings in Egypt" is avowedly 
written 44 for those who wish to grasp the substance 
of the results without the precision of the details/ 9 
and the author trusts that 44 out of consideration 
for their feelings hardly a single measurement or 
rigid statement can be found from cover to cover." 
Nevertheless, the book will also be found a 
convenient reference-summary by many who already 
know and possess Mr. Petrie's royal quarto volumes. 

This new work contains 115 illustrations within 
fewer than two hundred pages, for its author knows 
how far words may fail to convey any definite mean- 
ing when they relate to things which have never 
been seen by the reader, and that faithful represen- 
tations of the objects referred to must help to 
correct some vagueness and inaccuracies of appre- 
hension. It has been necessary to employ an 
inexpensive process of reproduction in order that 
a book sold at the price might be very freely 
illustrated, and hence the finer lines of the original 
pen-and-ink sketches are rather heavily treated in 
the prints. 

The first part of the book gives us an account 
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of Mr. Petrie's excavations and discoveries- 
according to the order in which they were made, 
and it is not until we come to the twelfth chapter 
that we begin to understand why the writer never 
seems to have met with a blank season such as 
falls to the lot of other excavators in the same 
field. In that chapter we see that he has made 
a science of 44 The Art of Excavating." Mr. Petrie 
describes his exhaustive process of parallel and 
contiguous trenching, and his system of filling 
up the last trench with rubbish which is cast 
out of the next at the minimum expenditure of 
labour ; the necessity of training the workmen 
to accuracy of observation and reporting, as well 
as to giving up all that they find in their digging ; 
for it is essential to know exactly where and how 
things are found. Yet the men who must be so 
trained are the fellahin, whose standard of duty 
and morals is not Anglo-Saxon, and does not 
include truth and honesty. 

It is no easy thing to follow the lines and angles, 
of indigenous mud-brick walls buried for ages in 
the washed down earth. Neither will any one 
who has ever tried to preserve and pack antiquities, 
form an approximate idea of the labour which 
this part of his work entails upon the excavator* 
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Yet it would be far better for historical purpose* 
that a mound should be left unopened than that 
its careless excavation should work confusion as 
to the dates and styles of building and objects found 
there, or that the objects themselves should go 
forth miscellaneously into the general antiquity 
market, or be shattered in transit, or ruined by 
exposure after their long and safe seclusion from 
the light Of day. 

Mr. Petrie began his work in Egypt during the 
seasons of 1880-2 by substituting ascertained 
facts for various theories with regard to the 
Great Pyramid. The pyramids of Ghizeh were 
built by Khufu (Cheops), Khafra (Chephren), and 
Menkara (Mycerinus), successive kings of the Fourth 
Dynasty, some 3,000 to 4,000 years before Christ. 
The only important pyramid-theory established by 
Mr. Petrie's very precise triangulations all over 
the hill of Ghizeh, and by his accurate deter- 
mination of the discrepancies of level on all the 
inside vertical and horizontal surfaces of the Great 
Pyramid, is that the outside angle of the Pyramid 
of Khufu makes the base circuit equal to a circle 
struck by the height as radius. Ten years later 
Mr. Petrie found that the pyramid of Medum, 
built for King Seneferu, the immediate predecessor 
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of King Khufu, was constructed upon the same 
lines. 

The pyramids are simply royal tombs, and a 
development of the mastaba. Chapels and temples 
were built in connection with them, for the due 
worship and entertainment of the deified sovereigns 
to whose eternal honour and well-being they were 
raised. A pyramid and its temple were erected 
almost simultaneously, but the pyramids remain 
above ground, persistently attracting attention, 
and they have been broken into and rifled age 
after age by native plunderers and by foreign 
invaders, until they may now be searched in vain 
for any mention of the kings whose funerary 
monuments they are. Such was the case at 
Medum. But when no inscription is to be found 
in the pyramid itself, the ruins of the pyramid- 
temple, choked and covered by the rubbish of 
its own destruction and the kindly earth, may 
yield direct and indirect evidence of its original 
purpose. By excavating the temple of Medum, 
Mr. Petrie found the oldest dated building in 
the world, and proof that the pyramid of Medum 
was built for Seneferu, the last king of the Third 
Dynasty. At Illahun, the contents of the sarco- 
phagus chamber identified the pyramid as that 
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of Usertesen II, of the Twelfth Dynasty. This 
pyramid has no connection with the sepulchre 
itself, whose passages and chambers are con- 
structed in the rock basis of the monument. 
The arched roof of the red granite sarcophagus 
chamber was cut out after the slanting blocks 
which covered it in were laid in their places. 
The sarcophagus itself is of the same stone, and 
even among the works of a people who seemed 
to have lived without any practical conception 
of the limits of time — carving granite like wood 
— the fine accuracy of its proportions and the 
perfections of its polish are unequalled. But the 
sarcophagus has no lid; neither is there to be 
found any trace of a coffin. Mr. Petrie thinks 
it possible that somewhere witjiin the living rock 
underneath the mass of mud-brick known as the 
Pyramid of Illahun, there may still lie undisturbed 
the desiccated remains of the Pharaoh who 
governed Egypt before Abraham had left "Ur 
of the Chaldees." The Pyramid of Hawara was 
proved to belong to Amenemhat III, also of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, by inscribed fragments of funerary 
furniture found in the chamber of burial, under 
three to four feet of water. This chamber is 
22 feet by 8 feet by 12 feet, inside measurement; 
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its sides are three feet thick ; it is monolithic mid 
of the hardest red quartzite sandstone. Within 
that atone tank, Amenemhat III and his beloved 
daughter, Ptahneferu, who predeceased him, 
were both buried. Their two empty sarcophagi 
still stand side by side, but only a few charred 
scraps of the coffins and bodies remain from a 
destruction which was evidently by fire. The 
true entrance to the sarcophagus chamber had 
been by the roof. 

Should no inscribed fragments be found among 
the ruins of a building but such as were subsequent 
to its foundation, there is still hope of dating it. 
At Naukratis in the time of the Ptolemies, at 
" Pharaoh's house in Tahpanhes," cwca B.C. 591, 
at Nebesheh at much the same date, and at 
Ulahun nearly 2,000 years earlier, the architects 
of the time placed beneath the foundations of their 
buildings masonic deposits of model tools and 
materials, adding latterly tiny inscribed plaques or 
glazed bricks bearing the names of the reigning 
sovereigns. This ancient Egyptian custom was 
divined and discovered by Mr. Petrie. 

For ultimate chronological purposes, and to date 
styles of art and workmanship, the excavator never 
works for clearer results than on the site of a town 

M 
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which he proves to have existed for a limited and 
definite period. Such towns were Kahun, built 
and occupied by the pyramid builders for Usertesen 
II, and Gurob, whose history falls within two and 
a-half centuries, and which was, roughly speaking, 
contemporary with the Mykenaean civilization. 

The ethnographical interest of Mr. Petrie's work 
mainly centres on the vital connection of the early 
jEgean civilizations with that of Egypt. He finds 
archaic Greek pottery at Kahun, where the houses 
were built with an atrium, and that a thousand 
years later the inhabitants of Gurob were a settle- 
ment of Mediterranean foreigners. Signs, possibly 
mere corruptions of hieroglyphics, were found on the 
potsherds at Kahun, but, taken in conjunction with 
the similar marks found on potsherds from the adja- 
cent ruins of Gurob, they would rather seem to put 
before us the origin of the Mediterranean alphabets. 

A second point of ethnographical interest, deep 
as it is remote, arises from the discovery that two 
methods of interment prevailed in the necropolis 
of Medum, indicating a total difference in belief, 
and probably of race. Mr. Petrie believes that the 
contracted burial was employed by the aborigines, 
and that the extended burial, accompanied by 
funerary food and furniture, was reserved for the 
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later and dynastic race, i.e. for the ancient 
Egyptians as we now call them. On the desert 
hills behind Esneh Mr. Petrie found an object 
belonging to a time where geology and history 
meet. This water-worn implement, found among 
.gravel and boulders, was left there by man when 
the Nile, hundreds of feet higher than its present 
level, and fed by mighty lateral streams, was 
probably an estuary. But of the period between 
that of the flints found in old river deposits, and 
that of the probably imported civilization of 
Medum, we know nothing. 

Early in this book we meet with a statement 
that there is no such thing as absolute accuracy ; 
and again, that errors can only be measured by 
-superior accuracy. This is a saying which adverse 
•reviewers of scientific works should take to heart, 
whether such works be written for popular reading, 
or with full details of proof for masters of the 
•subject. Apart from his inferences, most people 
will hesitate to assume a greater accuracy than 
Mr. Petrie's ; and as for any defects in style which 
might be pointed out in " Ten Years' Digging in 
Egypt," what its author has to say is of so much 
interest and importance that it matters all the less 
how he says it. 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD 



17 ROM of old we have heard of the wisdom- 
of the Egyptians, but it is to Egyptology, to 
science of the nineteenth century, that we owe our 
knowledge of their gaiety, of their joy of life, and 
of tales that were told among them when Khufu 
was king and the Pyramids were in building. Many 
of the Egyptian tales retained their popularity for 
hundreds and thousands of years. And if an Egypt- 
ologist could spare the time to sit and listen when 
some child of older growth amiably responds to 
the unchanging demand of children of all ages in. 
all times and climes, " Tell us a story ; tell us a 
fairy tale ! " — he might find that even in an English 
nursery the Egyptians were still with him. What 
wonder if he find them somewhat disguised, for 
were they not always masters of magic? More- 
over, they at least had never admitted that death 
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finally severed their connection with this world. 
Our Egyptologist gathers that the shipwrecked 
sailor of the Twelfth Dynasty has long called him- 
self Sindbad, and that he has multiplied the wonders 
and scope of his travels after the manner of ancient 
mariners recounting their adventures long years 
after all their voyages are over. The soothsaying 
goddesses who presided over the birth and naming 
of Ancient Egyptian babies of high destiny, shower- 
ing gifts and graces upon their favoured ones, are 
known to our children as the fairy godmothers* 
A child familiar with the Norse hero of valour, 
-wisdom, and many labours, who asked of the king 
two barrels of meal for his daily breakfast porridge 
would perhaps not hesitate to accept the wonder- 
working powers of the good old Egyptian magician 
Dedi, to whom the Pharaoh who built the great 
Pyramid granted " a daily portion of one thousand 
loaves, one hundred draughts of beer, an ox, and 
one hundred bunches of onions." Enchanted islands 
still resolve themselves into the waves in the nursery 
tales of to-day, which are the folklore of old ; and 
in the child's mind, as in the mind of the savage* 
-and of those who apprehend all science, applied and 
theoretical', as magic and revelation, the logic and 
^sequence and morality of dreamland role supreme* 
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The diabolical conception of doing a foe to death- 
by secretly wasting away a little waxen image of 
him was darkly cherished in Pharaoh's palace, and 
directions for the legitimate exercise of such magic 
against a supernatural enemy in the world to come- 
may still be read on the walls of a chamber in* 
the temple of Dendereh. The Egyptian story of 
Rhampsinitus, which has reached us through. 
Herodotus, is one of coarse, grim, humorous and 
successful cunning, recalling the very spirit of some- 
of the Norse tales. Children, however, rarely love- 
any merely human story, no matter how full of. 
adventures, with the love which they have for all 
fairy tales, or even ghost tales. Let our Egypt- 
ologist ask them of this as he remembers the earliest 
Egyptian stories are those of " the deeds of magi- 
cians,** and one of the younger ones will very likely 
startle him by replying in good ancient Egyptian 
phrase/ 4 1 like fairy tales more'n anything" Suppose 
that Punch calls from below and children and 
Egyptologist rush to the window to watch the 
jovial rascal's villainies without a shadow of regret 
for his victims, and only feeling that life is verjr 
dull again when the irrepressible old vagabond is^ 
at length swallowed by the crocodile. Our Egypt- 
ologist is reconciled on reflecting that Punch has. 
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met with the orthodox fate of evildoers in Egypt- 
ian fiction. 

Miracles and marvels were always rife in the 
land of wonder-working relics; it must have been 
very difficult to invent new miracles there. One 
of the earliest Egyptian tales known to us gives 
.an instance of dividing the waters. "Then the 
chief reciter Zazamankh spake his magic speech. 
And he placed one part of the waters of the lake 
upon the other, and discovered the jewel lying upon 
a shard; and he took it up and gave it unto its 
mistress. And the water, which was twelve cubits 
deep in the middle, reached now to twenty-four 
cubits, after he turned it. And he spake, and used 
his magic speech ; and he brought again the water 
of the lake to its place.' 9 The book before us 
contains six ancient Egyptian tales, and is the first 
instalment of a complete collection of such as have 
hitherto been recovered, given in Old Testament 
English by Mr. Petrie, from translations of the 
originals made or checked by Mr. Griffith. The 
Fourth Dynasty, " Tales of the Magicians " ; The 
Eleventh Dynasty, 44 Peasant and Workman " ; and 
the Twelfth Dynasty, 44 Shipwrecked Sailor," have 
come down to us in MSS. of the Twelfth Dynasty 
(b.c. 2783-2570); 44 The Adventures of Sanehat" 
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in MSS. of the Nineteenth Dynasty (b.c. 1327-1183) r 
all the MSS. are written in the current, or so-called 
hieratic hand. The illustrations of this volume have 
been carefully drawn under Mr. Petrie's directions, 
and are archaeologically correct ; they may safely 
be studied for the architecture, and in all details, 
as representing without anachronisms the mise*ei*- 
seim of each story. 

To each story Mr. Petrie has appended his 
Remarks, which often relate to what has been 
defined as " Institutional Archaeology, the study of 
the survivals of man's social organisation" in Egypt, 
as indicated in these tales. 

The second part of the compound story of Dedi 
the magician and the children of Rud-didet contains 
valuable historical indications as to the priestly and 
Heliopolitan origin of the Fifth Dynasty. Dedi lived 
quietly in his village not far from the pyramid of 
Medum, and at the time when King Khufu sent 
for him he was one hundred and ten years old, but 
still blessed with a gigantic appetite. The old man's 
bearing and speech are marked by stately and 
punctilious courtesy, and informed with all the 
dignity and detachment of the seer. 

In answer to the King's questions, Dedi reveals 
to him that three children will shortly be born of 
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Rud-dedit, wife of a priest of Ra; that they are none 
other than the sons of the great god himself, and 
that they will reign over the land. Whereupon his 
Majesty's heart was troubled like that of Herod, King 
of the Jews, and he secretly devised wicked devices 
which the wise and merciful old Dedi calmly and 
openly frustrated ; yet he comforted Pharaoh mean- 
while, saying : " 1 tell thee thy son shall reign, and 
thy son's son, and then one of them." And then we 
hear no more of Dedi, except that he dwelt in the 
palace of the King's son and was the daily recipient 
of the royal bounty. He had already attained the 
canonical years of " worthy old age " in Egypt, and 
would soon "be brought into good estate to his 
fathers who were in the tomb.** But the same story 
.goes on to tell how the goddesses Isis, Nebhat, 
Meskhent, and Hakt (still known to us as Hecate) 
were sent by Ra to play the parts of fairy god- 
mothers at the birth of his three children, who 
should be kings. And with them went Khnumu, 
the god who moulded the form of man out of clay 
upon his potter's table. The children were duly 
born, and named with names of power, and the 
.goddesses spake sooth over them, and Khnumu gave 
strength to their limbs. As for each child, " its 
bones were strong, the beauty of its limbs was like 
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gold, and its hair was like true lapis lazuli " — (the 
epithet Kvamxain^ in Iliad xx, 124 ; Od. ix, 536 ; 
rfatwc having certainly sometimes the meaning of 
lapis lazuli.) The goddesses departed with a bushel 
of barley as their guerdon, but having hidden the 
royal diadems among it — as Joseph hid the cup. 
within Benjamin's sack of corn, and the " money " 
within the sacks of all his brethren — they returned 
and left the barley to be stored for them until they 
should again pass that way. In the illustration 
we see the goddesses hiding the magic diadems,, 
while the storm which they had evoked bends the 
palm-trees and sweeps the gloomy sky without 
fluttering so much as an edge of their garments. 
But sounds of music such as is made for kings pro- 
ceed from the sack of barley, and the music is heard 
by the maid of Rud-dedit, and by her mistress* 
who thereby knew the great destiny to which her 
children were born. Soon after, in a fit of anger 
and revenge for having been beaten, the faithless 
maid sets out to betray the secret to the King — 
and is duly devoured by a crocodile. " The rest 
of this tale is lost." 

The names given by the goddesses to the three 
children are plays upon the names of the first* 
second, and third kings of the Fifth Dynasty* 
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These children were to supplant the line of Khufu, 
and this the Fifth Dynasty did. The tale em- 
phasizes the priestly origin of the Fifth Dynasty . 
by stating that the children were born of a priestly 
family, and were none other than sons of Ra him- 
self. History bears out these indications fully, 
and shows us that the Fifth Dynasty occupied 
itself largely with the development and enforce- . 
ment of religious practices, with the founding and 
endowing of priesthoods and temples, and with 
fostering the calling of the scribe— as priests would 
naturally do. Moreover, it is only from the time 
of the Fifth Dynasty that the Pharaohs took the 
title of Son of Ra, or Son of the Sun, a title which 
they ever afterwards continued to bear. 

The three following tales are less simply told,, 
and are interspersed with proverbs, sententious 
observations, and poetical outbursts, after the 
manner of "The Thousand and One Nights." 
The piteous tale of the gentle, industrious, master- 
less and oppressed Sekhti or fellah, and Hemti,. 
the insolent artisan relying on the protection of 
his lord, affects one with complex feelings. The 
long delays of justice in order that the great may 
relieve the tedium of their lives by playing with 
the small stir one to indignant anger, and we 
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cannot altogether share the entertainment afforded 
to King and nobles by the poor Sekhti's long drawn 
out and eloquent pleadings to Hemti's lord, the 
High Steward Meruitensa. But the Sekhti knew 
his world and philosophically took it as he found 
it ; yielding to no rebuff, importunately and humbly 
he cried for the righteous judgment in which his 
confidence was not misplaced, and with ultimate 
justice and indemnity he was satisfied — ii we are 
not. 

The fourth story carries us out of Egypt. It tells 
of the marvellous adventures of one of those 
44 sailors of the best of Egypt, who had seen heaven 
and earth, and whose hearts were stronger than 
lions." They had gone up into the heart of Africa 
in ships, and done business in the great waters of 
the Upper Nile when the consolidation of Egypt 
under the early Theban dynasties gave strength, 
leisure, and impulse for making extended expedi- 
tions in search of the products of other lands. But 
our sailor had been wrecked upon the shores of 
old romance, and gently entreated there by a 
beneficent and magnificent bearded serpent, thirty 
cubits in length, who reigned in an enchanted 
island, where he dwelt with his brethren, children, 
and kindred. Except as regards news, 44 greediness 
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was not in his heart," and the only threatening or 
discourteous words which he addressed to his 
trembling and involuntary guest were: "As a 
flame shalt thou vanish if thou tellest me not 
something I have not heard, or which I knew not 
before thee." So the story of the voyage and of 
the shipwreck was told to him. 

The serpent smiled when the sailor promised to 
return, bringing ships laden with the costliest 
treasures of Egypt, such as were there reserved for 
the use of the gods, for " I am Prince of the Land 
of Punt " (i.e. of the Land of the Gods, and the 
source of these Egyptian treasures and perfumes). 
Moreover the sailor would never see the island 
again, for after his departure it would be changed 
into the waves. 

This enchanted island is spoken of as being in the 
midst of the sea, for that was the name which the 
Egyptians gave to the Nile when they did not speak 
of it as a deity, or as the great river; the name 
would be especially applicable to the equatorial 
lakes, of which they seem to have had some vague 
reports. We should like to know the exact force 
in the original of die word translated " God." But 
the Egyptian manuscript of this story lies at St. 
Petersburg, and has not hitherto been published. 
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We feel convinced that the serpent never meant to 
allude to any monotheistic conception of Deity. 
On several occasions he uses the expression " little 
one,** as though the original word were an endear- 
ing diminutive. But in Egyptian 44 little ones 99 are 
generally the poor and lowly, the opposite of the 
great. 

" The Adventures of Sanehat" contains no 
marvels beyond those of boastful prowess, but 
it is full of historical interest. Apparently it is 
the true story of the flight, the Syrian adventures, 
and the return of the autobiographer to his native 
land. Sanehat was probably a son, and perhaps 
a favourite son, of Amenemhat I, the strong 
founder of the Twelfth Dynasty. Amenemhat 
died in a good old age, after an arduous reign 
of thirty years, during ten of which his son and 
successor Usertesen I was co-regnant with him. 
Sanehat was out on a military expedition against 
the Libyans, commanded by Usertesen I, when 
word was secretly brought to the King that his 
father was dead. 

The assumption that Sanehat was a favourite 
son of Amenemhat I is borne out by several 
points in the narrative. His panic terror on 
learning the death of the King suggests that he 
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dreaded the unfriendliness of the new sovereign, 
Usertesen I, who might have suspected him of 
intriguing for power, or perhaps even for the 
throne itself. Sanehat, who was evidently a 
person of considerable importance at Court, is 
careful never to mention his father, as such. He 
ostentatiously takes every opportunity of praising 
Usertesen and asserting his abject loyalty. He 
also emphasizes his allegiance to the queen, 
probably as a diplomatic method of testifying 
to his recognition that his mother was merely a 
woman of the hareem, and that he had no claim 
whatever to a throne which was theoretically 
held through royal descent in the female as well 
as in the male line. And when Sanehat returned 
to Egypt he was required to leave all his posses- 
sions behind him, henceforth to live solely on 
the bounty of the King until he should " come 
to the blessed state,*' and even beyond, for 
Usertesen equipped him also for the world to 
<:ome. 

The indefinable charm of these tales draws us 
tack to them again and again. At every fresh 
perusal we find fresh details of manners and cus- 
toms, new phases and problems of character and 
religion, unmarked illuminations and suggestions 
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lor history and anthropology, and naive and subtle 
deligjhtfnlness of sequence and expression which 
we had before glided by unnoting, borne along, 
the easy flow of the narrative. 
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THOUGHTS BY THE WAY: 



A Reminiscence. 



JT is the end of October. The first frosts have 
come and gone, taking many leaves with 
them; and towards the higher levels most of the 
trees are bare, except on their southern sides, 
where clouds of golden foliage still linger like the 
last glows of autumn's sunset. The larches have 
turned yellow, and ghostly wreaths of " travellers' 
joy" hang from their ivy-grown branches. They 
remind one of the light brown feathery seaweed 
so common on our shores; and of equisetaceae 
(horse-tails) ; and that the Conifers are a very 
old family; and that the roots of their family 
tree can be followed into geological strata. 
Sparkling gossamers veil the hedgerows, and the 
deer-like Alderney cows in a paddock have a 
bloom of tiny-headed moisture over their coats. 



N 
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Everywhere the birds seem restless at finding 
that they can no longer fly through the trees 
in all privacy, secure from human observation 
behind fulness of leafage. Who could have guessed 
in the summer time that we had so many blue- 
tits about us? Now we see them here, there,, 
everywhere, darting hither and thither like little 
flashes of electric flame. In the gardens down 
in the valley the glossy fig-leaves have turned 
to dank leather and fallen in heaps. Their scent 
is strong on the air, and the scent of the box- 
borders is also loose. Belated bees and blue- 
bottles are about, and lethargic wasps awake to 
blustering annoyance in sunny cottage windows. 

But for the occasional passers-by it is so still 
that you may hear nuts fall, and the heavy con- 
densed night-mist drop from the beech-trees on 
to the foot-path and the top of the blue lias wall 
with tufts of rue fern in its crevices, and cushioned 
above with a fine, close ivy, mosses, and flowering 
clusters of the "mother of millions/' When the 
roadside wall is a garden wall too, bright black 
laurel berries, exquisite yew berries, and pale 
arbutus bells lie upon the sodden dead leaves 
under foot. Overhead are the cherry-bunches of 
brilliant orange-scarlet arbutus fruit, brilliant by 
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sheer force of colour, unheightened by gloss. But 
the holly by the way is at its glossiest, both in 
berry and leaf. It is king of all the sad hedge- 
rows now. 

The rooks are uncommonly busy and noisy, even 
for them. In her last book, Records of Tennyson y 
Ruskin, and Browning, Mrs. Ritchie' tells us how 

Tennyson was reading the poem " Maud " to a silent company 
assembled in the twilight, and when he came to the birds in the 
high hall garden calling Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, he stopped 
short and asked an authoress who happened to be present, what 
birds these were. The authoress, much alarmed, and feeling that 
she must speak, and that the eyes of the company were upon her, 
faltered out "Nightingales." "Pooh!* said Tennyson, "what 
a cockney you are ! Nightingales don't say Maud. Rooks do, or 
something like it. Caw, caw, caw, caw, caw, caw." Then he 
went on reading. 

But had Maud been mine, I could not have 
allowed the rooks to call her like that. Nor 
would she have heeded any summons uttered with 
so brusque and homely a self-importance. The 
blackbirds and the thrushes should have learned 
to call her out for me. They know. 

At dusk of dawn, on bis dark spray apart, 

With it the blackbird breaks the young day's heart ; 

In evening's hush, 

About it talks the heavenly-minded thrush. 
But the rooks don't. 
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Every detail of trees and foliage i* still and 
distinct. A group of golden, feathered elms in 
the hollow is full in the sunlight, and the frees 
have only lost leaves enough to show all the 
drawing of their velvet black branches and twigs, 
and gleams of soft, clear, blue sky behind their 
gold. What is to be done with so much beauty ? 
If one could paint it — one couldn't. It is like 
that of some flowers, which no one could address 
loudly for fear of disturbing such stillness of per- 
fection and serenity of repose. Who could speak 
roughly to a white lapageria blossom, or to a 
yew berry? The autumn mystery makes woods 
of trees and forests of woods. It is all "mystic, 
wonderful/' and a tree across the road looks as 
far off as if it were of another world. Yet it is 
a clear day, and only when we look across the 
wider country from the top of some rise of the 
road, do we know that there is mist, and even 
storm, coming up from the sea. And though never 
a leaf may stir, there is moaning overhead near 
the telegraph poles. 

The sound of chimes comes up from the village. 
Quarter, half-hour, three-quarters, hour; all are 
told on the four notes cadenced in groups of four, 
eight, twelve, sixteen, as Handel marshalled them 
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that they might proclaim the time by the bolls 
of Canons Ashby, where he was organist more 
than a century and a half ago. And these cadences 
have continued to tell the quarters to the country 
of his adoption throughout die length and breadth 
of England. Some of us who have watched long 
by our sick and dying can never consciously hear 
those chimes without what the French call a 
serrement du cceur, the Germans a Herzbeklemmung, 
and we, a pang. But in our joys and cares and 
activity, they sound unnoticed by us, over the 
subdued roar of London, in many an English town 
and village, and from our own domestic clocks. 
They are the commonest and most beautiful of 
all our chimes/ 

The fat, irascible German, with the great appetite 
and the unlovely person, on whom blindness came, 
who was found by his valet in an ecstasy of tears 
as he wrote the music of "The Man of Sorrow," 
who " did think I saw Heaven open and the Great 
God Himself sitting on the white throne," while 
the heavenly host sang 

u Hallelujah ! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!" 

is bound up with the deepest and most highly 
wrought feelings of our race which no mere words 
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can ever adequately set forth from us. When the 
land is filled with 44 an empire's lamentation/' 

Hush, the " Dead March" wails in the people's ear. 

And where is the Anglo-Saxon audience which 
does not rise and stand for the "Hallelujah 
Chorus 1 '? 
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THREE RUSSIAN LEGENDS 

Collected by Aphanassief. 
Translated from the French of Leoft SichUr. 

Hospitality 

^"^NCE on a time there was a rich man and a 
poor man. The rich man feasted day by 
day; but the poor man had nothing. And an old 
man came to the rich man's door saying : — 

" My master, my little pigeon ! Wilt thou not 
let me sleep here?" 

But the rich man would not, and sent the beggar 
•empty away, saying, " Never yet has beggar or way- 
farer, or any poor person passed the night under my 
roof, nor shalt thou. Get thee gone to the hata 
whose shelter is the sky, for there may the sick 
and the infirm, the poor and the wayfaring sleep, 
and thou, too, mayest enter therein. 9 ' 

The old man answered, " Oh, my master ! Oh, my 
little pigeon ! show me then that hata whose roof 
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is the sky. But the rich man only pointed onwards 
saying, " Behold it ! They will take thee in." 

Then the beggar lightly touched the rich man's 
head, and straightway the rich man became a horse, 
and the two went on together until they came ta 
a poor man's dwelling. 

44 My pigeon, my little master ! Let me sleep 
here." 

44 Surely, old fellow! This house of mine is a 
sleeping place for all poor vagabonds." 

44 But, master, with me I have a horse." 

The host replied, 44 And I, old fellow, have neither 
stable nor fodder for him." 

But the old man answered 

44 1 will stable him in the yard, and put under 
him hemp-straw, and flax-stalks, and these shall he 
also eat." 

So the host took the horse, and did as its master 
had said, and the old man went up into the hata 
to sleep* In the morning when he was rested, he 
said, 41 For thy poverty's sake, behold, I will give 
thee my horse ! " 

For this his host was thankful, and straightway 
said unto his wife: 44 Woman, let us take our hata* 
and bring scaffolding, that we may build another 
hata." And they did so. % 
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So they prospered, until at length the poor old 
man again passed their house, and he would have 
slept there. But now they would not let him in. 

" I am the same old man ; why will ye not let 
me in?" 

And he lightly touched the horse, and the horse 
became a man once more ; and when the poor man 
had no longer any horse, he became poorer than 
ever before. But the rich man bowed his spirit, 
and taught his sons that they should be humble* 
minded, nor ever turn the poor empty away. 

This tale was obtained from a schoolmaster of Novo- 
groudek, in the District of Grodnow. 
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The Brother of Christ 



N old man who was dying charged his son 



never to forget the poor. 
Easter came and the lad took red Easter Eggs 
to church with him, that he might keep Christos 
Voskresse* with the brotherhood of poverty, though 
his mother reviled him for it, because her heart 
was evil, and hard. At church, he found that he 
lacked an egg for one poor, humble man who was 
left, so the lad invited him to his own home, that 
they might break their Lenten fast together. 

When his mother saw the beggar she cried in 
anger: 44 Thou wert better to eat thine Easter feast 
with a dog, than with this vile old man ! " Nor 
would she join them. 

So the lad and the old man broke their Lenten 

* This refers to a Russian custom of embracing at the midnight mass 
fcefore Easter Sunday, saving : Christos Voskresse ! (Christ is risen.) 
£aster eggs are exchanged at the same time. 
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fast together, and thereafter they slept. And the 
lad saw that, though his garments were poor and 
pitiful enough, yet the old man's cross shone like 
a flame. And the old man said : " Let us exchange 
our crosses. Be thou my brother of the cross ! " 

" Nay, my brother," said the lad, " I will not 
take away thy cross from thee. I could buy myself 
one like thine, but thou couldst never get unto 
thyself such another." 

Yet at last the lad was persuaded of the old 
man, and they exchanged their crosses. And the 
old man invited him that they should eat together 
on the Tuesday. " As for the way to me — this is 
the way — take thou this little path, saying only, 
* Thy blessing, Lord!' So shalt thou surely find me." 

When Tuesday came, the lad went forth by the 
little path saying, "Thy blessing, Lord!" So he 
journeyed a little way and then he heard children's 
voices — 

" Brother of Christ ! speak for us to Christ. Must 
we still suffer long? " 

When he had gone further he heard girls who 
emptied water out of one pit into another. 

"Brother of Christ!" said they, "speak for us 
to Christ. Have we still long to suffer?" 

He went on further still, and saw some old men 
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under a hedge. They were covered with mire and 
cried:—- 

" Brother of Christ, speak for us to Christ ! Must 
we yet suffer long ? " 

At length he met the old man with whom he 
had eaten the Easter feast, and the old man said : — 

44 What hast thou seen by the way ?" So the 
lad told him all that he had seen. 

44 Knowest thou me ? " said the old man. And 
then the lad knew that it was the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. 

44 O Lord! Why must those children suffer V* 

44 They are accursed of their mother, and cannot 
enter into Paradise." 

44 And those young girls ? " 

44 They sold milk, and with it they mixed water. 
Therefore shall they evermore pour out water/* 
44 And those old men ? " 

44 While they lived in the white universe they said : 
4 Let it but be well with us in this world, what 
matter though we should fill up a hedge in the 
next V So shall they evermore be stuck in a hedge.'* 

And Christ took the moujik .lad through Paradise, 
telling him that there was his place prepared. And 
then he led him through hell, where the lad saw 
his mother. And he cried to Christ >— 
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44 O Lord, have mercy upon her ! " 

Christ bade him weave a hempen rope. So the 
Lord had bidden, and the moujik made it, and 
brought it unto Christ. 

" Good ! " said Christ. " Thirty years hast thou 
toiled at this rope. Thou hast done enough for 
thy mother — draw her forth from hell." 

And the lad threw the rope to his mother where 
she sat amid boiling pitch. And the rope did not 
burn. When he had nearly drawn her forth, and 
seized her by the head, she cried:— 

" Ah, dog ! Thou hast almost strangled mc!" 

Thereat the rope broke, and the evil woman 
rolled back into the boiling pitch. 

"She would not govern her evil heart/' said 
Christ. "In hell must she now stay for ever!" 
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Elias the Prophet and St. Nicholas 
ONG ago there lived a poor moujik. Faith- 



fully did he keep the day of St. Nicholas,, 
but that of the prophet Elias — never, never ; he 
even worked on it. For the holy Nicholas he 
ordered a mass, and gave a great wax taper. But 
as for Elias the prophet, he never even thought of 
him. 

So it happened one day, as Elias and Nicholas 
were walking together over this moujik's field that 
behold ! all was so green and beautiful that one's 
soul overflowed with joy at the sight. 

" What a harvest ! " said Nicholas, " what a. 
harvest there will be ! Verily the moujik is a good 
and pious man, remembering God, and forgetting 
not the Saints ! Good fortune comes to him with 
both her hands full." 

" We shall see, said Elias." " Perhaps he won't 
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get so much good luck after all. When I have 
burnt his field with thunderbolts, and destroyed 
his crops with hail, then shall thy moujik 
know the truth and honour the feast day of 
Elias." 

They argued and argued, and at length each 
went his way, Nicholas going straight to the 
moujik. 

44 Sell all thy wheat to the priest of EIias," said 
he. 44 Sell it all just as it stands in the field, other- 
wise thou wilt be ruined. Elias will destroy it all 
with a great hail." 

The moujik hastened to the priest. "Little father,"* 
said he, 44 wilt thou buy my corn as it stands? 
Money I must have that I may pay it at once away- 
Buy my standing corn, O little father ! I will sell 
it to thee very cheaply ! " 

They bargained and bargained. At length the 
moujik took the money and went home. 

Time passed, and the clouds gathered, and a 
terrible hail fell upon the moujik v s field, cutting down 
the corn as with a knife. 

And in the morning the prophet Elias passed by 
with the holy Nicholas and said: — 

44 Behold I have destroyed all the moujik's corn."' 

44 The moujik's ! Nay, my brother. Thou hast 
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certainly sacked the field, but it belongs to the 
priest of Elias, and not to the moujik." 
"To the priest?"— 

" Yes, to the priest. The moujik sold it to him, 
and got the money for it more than a week ago. 
That is doubtless why thy priest is even now be- 
wailing the loss of his silver." 

"Wait a bit!" said Elias. "I will make the 
field three times more beautiful than before." 

They talked together a while, and then each 
went his way, Nicholas going straight to the moujik. 

"Run to the priest," said he, "and buy back 
thy field, so shall it be well with thee." 

So the moujik went to the priest, and said : "Little 
father! I see that God has sent misfortune; thy 
corn is destroyed by the hail, so that men might 
play bowls in thy field. Thus let us divide His 
anger— I will take back my field, and for thy poverty's 
sake, lo ! I will return to thee half of thy poney." 
Thereat the priest rejoiced, the bargain was made, 
and they struck hands upon it. 

In the mean time — how, no one knows — the 
moujik's fields began to recover, the old roots sent 
forth strong young stems which all bore ears both 
tall and full. No weed or weakling was among 
them, and they bowed their heads with the weight 
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of the grain. The rain came only when it was 
needed ; the rays of the sun were warm on the 
wheat, and it ripened; truly the field was a field 
of gold. Many sheaves did the moujik cut, and 
piled them together that he might cart them away. 
Just then, Elias the Prophet and the holy Nicholas 
passed by. Elias looked gleefully about him and 
said : — 

" There, Nicholas ! Behold what blessing of 
abundance. See how I have recompensed my 
priest so that for his life long he will not for- 
get it!" 

44 The priest ? Nay, my brother. Certainly the 
abundance is great, but the field is the moujik's 
and the profit is not to the priest." 

44 What?" 

44 So it is! When the hail had fallen upon the 
field, the moujik bought it back again from thy 
priest at half price." 

44 You wait ! " said Elias the prophet ; 44 1 will 
make all this profitless to the moujik. However 
many sheaves he may pile together on his threshing 
floor, he shall but thresh out a tchetverick at a 
time." 

44 This is awkward/' thought Nicholas, as he went 
on to the moujik's. 

o 
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" Be careful in threshing thy corn/* said he, " to 
thresh but one ear at a time." 

So the moujik did, and from each ear he got a 
tchetverick of corn grain. His mills and his store- 
houses were all full, and still there was more and 
more again. He built new storehouses, and he filled 
them too, as full as they could bold. And Elias tte 
prophet and the holy Nicholas passed by his court- 
yard, and Elias said: "What is that man going 
to put in all these storehouses ? " 

" They are full." 

44 But whence has the moujik so much corn? v 

44 Why, every ear yielded him a tchetverick of 
grain ; and he threshed out only one ear at a time." 

44 Ah! brother Nicholas!" said Elias — guessing the 
truth; 44 thou hast betrayed me to the moujik." 

44 What an idea ! I will go and tell—" 

44 Tell what thou wilt, that is thy business ! But 
the moujik shall remember me." 

44 What art thou going to do to him?" 

44 That I shall not tell thee." 

44 Well, misfortune is misfortune ! " thought 
Nicholas, as he ran to the moujik's. 

44 Buy thou forthwith two candles, a big one and 
a little one, and do as I say." 

The next day the prophet Elias and the holy 
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AN OLD ACTOR'S STORY 



HE Mechanics and Tradesmen's Association of 



New York is an old and wealthy society. 
It is old for America, and wealthy, even there, by 
reason of the former landed investment of its 
subscribed funds. For example, fifty years ago the 
Association bought a piece of ground in the city 
for 24,000 dollars which now yields a yearly rental 
equal to the original purchase price. The society 
uses its entire income for educational purposes, and 
among many other means of culture, provides 
popular lectures on scientific, literary and art 
subjects — free to its members and open to a paying 
public. . 

One evening in January two or three years ago 
I happened to be in a certain ante-room of the 
Steinway Hall in New York while a lecture was 
being delivered for this association in the great 
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room of the building. The air was lifeless and 
oppressive from artificial heat, and I sat with the 
door of my waiting room wide open on to a 
passage. About half an hour before the end of 
the lecture an old man from the audience came 
into a sort of cloak-room on the other side of the 
lobby, and feebly struggled into a heavy overcoat. 
I went to help him and then he followed me back 
into my room. He was a very worn and some- 
what shabby old man, but the fine clear-cut 
features of his shaven face, a certain carriage and 
shape of head, suggested that whether with or 
without force, he had known innate yearning after 
the artistic expression of thought, emotion, life. 
We talked. His name was John Cate, he was 
eighty-six years old. He had been but a delicate 
lad, and spinal abscess in early manhood resulted 
from a fall in childhood. Smallpox and cholera had 
also handled him roughly and betimes, but " I come 
of a longlived family. My two grandmothers and 
one grandfather died at over a hundred. My other 
grandfather was killed in the Revolutionary war. 
My mother died at seventy-six and my father — well, 
who knows what he did it for ? but he disgraced the 
family by dying of a stroke of apoplexy at forty- 
two." 
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He told how he wai stage-struck at thirteen, and 
at sixteen went on the boards, joining, one company 
of. strolling players after another. At one time he 
was with a manager called Drake. Mr. and Mrs* 
Drake completed a company of seven, who were 
once in great straits in their, boat on Lake Erie. So- 
the manager went a day's journey from diem in 
search of a business engagement, and incontinently 
broke his leg. While he was laid up the rest took, 
their boat up the Grand River as far as Paynes- 
ville, and there the landlord of the inn met and 
questioned Cate. 

44 Who were they all ? What were they doing ? '" 
Cate told him that they were strolling players. 

44 Well, now," the landlord said, 44 give us a play- 
I v ve heerd tell on 'em, but I don't know what a play 
is, and I'm set on seeing one." 

44 Well, but we should want a room/ 9 

44 1 '11. give you a room. Come and look at it* 
a big one. But you just give us a play to-night."* 
The room proved to be a large, good room* 
enough. 

44 But," said Cate, 44 how about an audience? " 
44 What is an audience ? Why do you want one ? '** 
44 Why, an audience is the people to see us, to 
see the play." 
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" Th*n I reckon thtre won't be any difficulty 
about an audience/' 

The landlord asked Cate if he could write- him 
something to stick up. Gate replied that he must 
first see whether the manager's wife would consent 
to a performance- in her husband's absence, and' 
w6nt to consult with hen She -said,— 

" I should feel more- like playing to-night if I had 
had* something to eat." 

" Well, I guess there '11 be no difficulty about- that, 
the landlord 's so keen to see a play he '11 give us' 
all our dinners for nothing." 

The landlord gladly did all Cate expected htm 
to do in that matter, the playbills were drawn up 
on foolscap in fine flourishing style; and- " darkieS " 
seiit otit with them to aH the crossroads within 
reasonable distance* of Paynesville. That night the 4 
company performed a farce, 44 The Day before the 
Wedding;" They drew* forty dollars* and nothing! 
wtiuM suit that happy landlord, but that* tfaejr 
should perforni again for hm the niekt : nights SiP 
on the second night they gave* " The Day after 
tbtf Wedding," arid "Nerval" 

<r Wlurt part did you take in 4 Norval ' ? " Iaakedr 
And the poor old man huskily munftled* that* he* 
had been "Norval on the Grampian hi lk; M 
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Here we were interrupted, and afterwards Cate 
told me the story of his first courtship, marriage, 
and widowhood. 

He was with a company stationed at Louisville, 
and there he went much to the house of one a 
brewer, whose only daughter was sweet and fair, 
and kind and companionable to Cate. But she 
had a rude and masterful brother, and at last this 
brother called their too frequent guest aside and 
told him, as from the head of the house, that the 
family would prefer that he should not visit them 
quite so often and so long. 

" Why ? " asked Cate, " have you anything against 
me?" 

"Yes, your profession." 

This conversation had taken place outside the 
house, and hereupon Cate declared that he never- 
more would cross its inhospitable threshold. He 
knocked at the door, and asked the daughter, who 
opened it, for the hat which he had left inside. 
She wanted htm to come in and take it, but he 
would not, and told her of all that her brother 
had said, while the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
So they only met out of doors, until the father 
wearied for the young actor's companionship, and 
begged him to resume his visits. But the brother 
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led his sister such a miserable home life that one day 
Cate asked her if she loved him well enough to be 
his wife and so get away from it all. She came 
to him gladly, and they were very happy, and 
every week he brought her his earnings, and every 
week she put away her savings into an old black 
silk stocking. 

But his manager now became intolerably jealous 
of Cate's great and growing talent. Did Cate 
make any marked success in a part, that play 
was never reproduced. At length the company 
prepared a performance called "The Woodman's 
Hut," and Cate designed for it a wonderful box 
scene with a wooden cottage. " It was struck by 
lightning and fell to pieces before the people's 
eyes. It was magnificent." This success was 
altogether more than the low-souled manager could 
endure. That evening, when Cate returned to his 
home bitterly wounded in spirit, his wife met him 
as she always did. But this time her greeting 
was, — 

"What is the matter?" 

"Oh, nothing," 

" Oh, but there is, I see it. It is that man again. 
He is jealous of your talent : you have too much 
lor such a fellow and for such a company. Why 
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don't you leave them and go to ydur own people-* 
in New York?" 

"But how about the iamey?" 

Thereupon she went into the house, and triunK 
phantly brought forth the- old Mack silk stocking, 
untied it, emptied it, and said, " Will this do ? " 
They found that the contents amounted to otie* 
hundred and fifty dollar*. Still he hesitated: 

"But I may get little to do, and how can I 
leave you?" 

Then she chucked him under the chin, and said* 

" I took you for better, for worse* I shall go* 
too." 

"And leave all your own people?" 
"Yes." 

And so she did, and they went to New Yorky 
and there too they prospered* until she* died -of oare^ 
less nursing, at the birth of her second baby. The* 
old man ended the story of 1 his'romanc^ with : 

" I was passionately fond of my profession * and 
but for that I should have gone mad or died." 

Here he gave a long, tremulous yawn; he was 
so tired and so old. 

Within a short time of his wifeV dearth, the 
abscess began to be troublesome* That long: ilt»* 
nea* left him temporarily too nervous for the- stages 
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so he took to sign-painting because lie had ac- 
quired great caligraphic skill in drawing up of many 
playbills. He succeeded well in his new calling* 
and it was in this capacity that he became a 
member of the " Mechanics and Tradesmen's Asso- 
ciation/' In time he married a second wife, 
of whom, holding his hand to his mouth for a 
stage aside, he told me, — 

" She is religious and narrow, and hates the stage 
— never would see me act nor hear me lecture- 
never." 

For after the loss of all his invested savings in 
some time of panic, Cate had returned to the stage* 
and he also eked out his meagre income by 
lecturing on such subjects as " Eloquence," and 
" The Disappointments and Delusions of Life." 

I should like to have heard from him what he 
now thought of life as a whole; but the lecture 
in the great hall was over, and so was our inter- 
view. 

"Frater, ave atque vale!'* 
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November 24th, 1899. Hartford. 



T the Charles Dudley Warners'. Mrs, Stowe 



* lives close by, and ** Mark Twain " next 
door, and the old regiment of the town still 
wear the Royal pre-revolutionary uniform, and I 
want to see them in it. This is a lovely place, 
and the house is so picturesque, standing too in 
a piece of the original forest; below it a stream 
winds about. Almost as soon as we arrived 
yesterday, so soon as we had tea, Mr. Warner 
would have us go up into his work-room at the 
top of the house to see the sunset over and 
through the trees, and all the lovely colours of it 
were reflected in the stream, which does run, I 
suppose, but it was as still as a lake apparently. 
Mrs. Warner has a rare kindliness and sweetness 
about her. I begin to think that American ladies 
of culture have a true genius for being delightful 
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hostesses, and the houses are so comfortable and 
so picturesque. The American oriental rugs, etc., 
with which they abound come from the West. 
Yesterday, Saturday, before we came here, Mrs. 
F. was telling me about what a fine musician 
Mrs. Warner is, and she was telling me many 
other things by the way, of Longfellow's funeral, 
and poor Emerson's returning again and again to 
look at him in his coffin. When first he looked 
he said, "That gentleman had a very beautiful 
soul, but I have entirely forgotten his name/ 1 
Looking again and again, each time he asked r 
"What do you say was this gentleman's name?" 
Mrs. F. was there, and said it was heartrending 
to see, for the two had been long dear friends. 
Mrs. F. told me too that when Emerson's mind 
first began to give way, he had not been to 
spend the night with them for a long time, as he 
was often in the habit of doing when business 
brought him to Boston. She met him one day in 
the street and asked him to come as of old. 
"No," said he, "no! I have only two words, 
now of which I am always sure— the and iwt." 

Then Mrs. F. went on to speak of Mrs. Stowe,. 
— wondered if we should see her here. Miss 
Edwards, who has never read "Uncle Torn,"" 
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suspecting it always of being a Sunday School 
book, was not much interested, and I said, 44 4 The 
Minister's Wooing' is a piece of true art, the 
artist being in full command of herself-— and 
•Uncle Tom's Cabin' is a red hot product of 
genius." Mrs. Fields said, with fire for her, 44 We 
feel that the Union is owing to that book: if 
ever any one was inspired to light up a holy war 
it was Mrs. Stowe in writing that book. The 
war could never have been the complete thing it 
was, if our hearts had not burned within us as 
they did after 4 Uncle Tom's Cabin.' Mrs. Stowe 
is old now and .her mind is gone. When any one 
goes to see her she often says: 4 1 am glad to 
have seen you, my dear, but I shall not remember 
you again/ " Mrs. F. told us of what an untaught 
child of genius Mrs. Stowe was : 44 she upset every- 
thing all over the house, and did not know 
what it was to have the least sense of domestic 
propriety." Once when staying with Mrs. F., 
and when there was a dinner party in her honour, 
she had come in, very dirty from a day out and 
about in Boston, unnoticed, and curled herself up 
on a couch in the reception room, without either 
taking off her things or washing or anything. 
The guests arrived, and she woke up to find the 
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room filling: she tried to hide, to "lie low" 
until they should pass on to the drawing-room, 
but it grew too much for her and she betrayed 
herself by laughing right out. 

Ah ! such calamities we had yesterday : Mrs. 
F. had forgotten to order our carriage in time, 
and we only reached the station in time to jump 
into our train. By excess of zeal the hack-man 
checked our box to New York, and only by much 
telegraphy and bribery could we arrive at a hope 
of recovering it that evening. Mr. Magee, who 
travels with us now, did all man could do, and 
announced to us on our arrival in Hartford that 
we could not, at the best, have the box until 
6.30— it was then 3 p.m. Miss Edwards was 
horrified to think that she must lecture in 
travelling-dress: I was horrified because I knew 
that she had for the first time put her lecture 
into the box. She, I could see, had forgotten 
this, so I moved heaven and earth in the minds 
of our friends, and said nothing to her, for if we 
succeeded she would escape the worry, and if 
we failed she would not have borne it so long. 
As I was doing her hair about 5.30, it flashed upon 
her, and to my great relief the enormity of the 
whole thing made the tragic overbalance itself 
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and fall into the comic. I knew quite well 
that if only she did not feel upset she would do 
the whole thing beautifully without her manu- 
script, and that probably she would, once for 
all, acquire a golden possession of faith in her 
own power to speak without it too. And I 
knew that I could make her dress right with 
Mrs. Warner's help. So we did, and Miss 
Edwards made a few notes, for the box had 
not arrived, and we went to the Hall. There 
Professor Pratt met us with, 44 Have you brought 
the box?" We thought this cruel until we 
ascertained that the box was on its way from the 
depot to Mrs. Warner's, and that we ought to 
have had it half an hour before. Prof. Pratt and 
I took back the hack and arrived here just as 
that dilatory express-man was delivering his con- 
signment. I opened the box, took out the 
lecture, and had it in Miss Edwards' possession 
just as she was beginning her lecture after 
having made a delightful speech which I was 
sorry to miss. Her audience was captivated by 
her and it. Among the audience was 44 Mark 
Twain," who is dining here to-night at the early 
5.30 Sunday dinner. 

We have been down to lunch; just as we were 
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finishing, the door of the room behind me opened. 
I turned and saw a wild-eyed toothless old 
woman in black, her grey hair in a knot at the 
top of her head ; and they all got up and said, 
"O, Mrs. Stowe!" She was introduced to Miss 
Edwards, and said, "I have been reading some- 
thing about you — I don't know what." They put 
her to sit down and she laughed— a very creepy 
laugh, and took some sponge-cake — the wine was 
promptly hurried out of her sight and the wine- 
glasses. She is mad; it is not age. It was like 
a mad scene from Shakespeare, with comments 
by Thackeray. Her piteous restlessness, her 
wandering all over the house, her moving the 
books, looking at them with such practised 
fingers and such helpless mind, those about her 
grow used to seeing. She likes to recite stirring 
poems, and Mrs. Warner asked her to recite 
Byron's "Battle of Waterloo/* She does it 
grandly, they say. But she whined, oh ! so 
piteously, like "an infant crying in the night"— 
that her mouth was sore (neuralgia) and then 
she laughed again. And she wanted Mrs. 
Warner to play. Mrs. Warner plays beautifully, 
and she played her old Civil War songs, and Mrs. 
Stowe danced and beat time and sang. It was 
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so painful, but she was happy. Mrs. Warner 
played 44 Yankee Doodle " slowly in the minor : 
we did not recognize it! 

I said to her what a beautiful day it was. 
44 Yes, it is beautiful, everything is beautiful.'* 
Miss Edwards asked her (before we realized 
how mad she is) had she been to church? "Yes, 
to Trinity Church : I had a beautiful time." When 
she cried that her mouth was sore, she dropped 
her head on Mrs. Warner's shoulder and cuddled up 
to her like a child. She would go all over the 
house and into a room where a lady, Mrs. 
Cabell, lay ill asleep. 44 1 want to see her "—she 
sat quite quietly there for a few minutes, and 
then got up and went away. 
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II 



November 25th. 



I shall never hear 44 The Star-spangled Banner/' 
" Johnnie comes marching home," or 44 Yankee 
Doodle/* again without thinking of Mrs. Stowe 
beating time, marching, dancing, and singing, 
there in that drawing-room full of interesting 
things brought from many lands, and Mrs. 
Warner playing. Mr. Warner ran away, and 
then came to my rescue ; wanted me to go out 
with him down to the town, as the afternoon was 
so bright and he always goes down to his news- 
paper office on Sundays for his business mail. 
Mrs. Stowe restlessly wandered off home again, 
through the trees; none of the houses have their 
ground fenced in, and she goes in and out of a 
few friends' houses as she pleases. As she went 
she kept saying, 44 1 could not say it, my mouth 
is sore " — it was on her mind that she had 
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refused to do what she was asked. As we were 
out Mr. Warner spoke first of Emerson's break- 
up; he could remember no names. Speaking of 
Emerson's face he said, that besides its individual 
character, behind that, it was the typical New 
England face, "with a nose like a point of 
interrogation: he wants to know" We went to 
the Courant Office, the oldest newspaper in 
America (1764) and the oldest but two in the 
world, and Mr. Warner took me up to his room 
and showed me the fine view from it, away over 
the Connecticut. He spent much time abusing 
i( Realism" for lies. Speaking of negroes and the 
Irish, he said, that one or two Irish women he 
would have trusted, but he had never known an 
Irishman that he would trust. 

He asked me if I knew what painter had 
painted the typical beautiful Irishman, and 
answered my ignorance with "Murillo." That 
may be — the Iberian-Celtic type is that of 
typical Irish beauty, He spoke of the wonderful 
eloquence of the preaching negroes, and their 
absolute want of any sense of the connection 
between religion and morality. We had "a 
pleasant walk, a pleasant talk," and when I 
came in I went out again with Miss Edwards 
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for twenty minutes. Out of both our bedroom 
windows we can see the dear squirrels running 
up trees close to us. Miss Edwards is u» 
great grief that every one, the most humane 
most [of all], nearly hate the English sparrows, 
and declare that they are driving out the 
native birds! By the bye, I asked Mr. Warner 
what "pursley" is — it is a kind of portulac— 
and is short for purslane. At 5.30 Mrs. Clemens 
came in, from the next house, and said that 
her husband would follow directly. He came— 
a fresh-coloured, full-throated, medium-sized man, 
well made, with beautiful hands, a shock head 
of grey hair, and moustache still with auburn 
tints in it, not grey,— shaggy eyebrows of the 
same colour as his moustache, overhanging brow, 
and a nose with the Voltaire hook, but without 
such large nostrils. His eyes show little as a rule, 
they "lie low/* and I think they are blue-grey 
and dark with the size of the pupil. Mrs* 
Clemens — who calls him " Mr. Clemens " — is the 
happiest looking little woman ; and the girls, who 
came in after dinner, are very sweet and gentle, 
and pretty too, like their mother. By the bye, we 
have never yet seen the objectionable American 
child — so far;* — I suspect he and she is cosmo* 
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politan. Before I go on to our dinner I will tell 
you of what 41 Mark Twain*' did the other day. 
He went in to see Mrs. Stowe, and being an 
absenteniaded kind of man, he went in without 
his cravat. When lie came back his wife said: 
44 Why, you went without any cravat on/ 9 So 
Mr* Clemens rang for their coloured man, sent 
for his cravat, and sent that to see Mrs. Stowe, 
and so stye missed nothing — had all complete. 

At dinner I sat next to Mr. Warner, and opposite 
to Miss Edwards and Mr. Clemens, and next to 
his wife. She is a dear little woman, with the 
" dew of her youth " so much upon her that we 
could not believe the girls who came in after dinner 
could be her own daughters, and as we stood, say* 
ing so aloud, Mrs. Warner said, " No, they are 
Mr. Clemens' first wife's children." For a moment, 
except from their likeness to their mother, we 
thought that must be true ; but of course it isn't. 
Mrs. Clemens was a lady when her husband was 
rough and penniless, and they say that his account 
of how he finally secured her is the richest thing 
to hear him tell. Mr. Clemens began to drone on 
in an odd kind of way about how he was teaching 
various kinds of oratory — after-dinner oratory-?* 
etc., etc., to some class which he said that he had 
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somewhere. His first lesson was to teach his 
scholars how to bring in anecdotes. It was all 
very nasal and rather dull, and I don't understand 
why, nevertheless, he fascinated me more and 
more. Then Mrs. Warner told, in some connec- 
tion or other, of a gentleman who rang at the 
door of a house and said : " Will you let me come 
in for a few moments and have a fit ? " We all 
wondered what we should have said and done if we 
had answered that door-bell — and at last Mr. 
Clemens droned out : " Well, I should have said — 
first give us a sample where you are." From that 
time forward, all through the dinner, Miss E. said 
that such an expression of mingled agony and 
rapture she never saw on my face before. Mr. 
Clemens somehow came to tell of a lecture tour 
which he had taken with Mr. Cable (who writes 
those Creole tales in the American magazines). 
In that slow, inarticulate, nasal drawl, he went 
on : " but just set aside his one or two little pecu- 
liarities and there could be no better travelling 
companion than Cable. He would not travel from 
midnight on Saturday to midnight on Sunday. 
That was sometimes awkward. One time we had 
to be at a place in time to give our joint enter- 
tainment on a Monday, and I did not see how this 
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could be done surely without travelling all Saturday 
night. Cable said it was no good starting at eleven, 
for wherever the train stopped just before midnight 
he should get out and spend the next twenty-four 
hours. * Well,' I said to him, 4 it is your turn to begin 
the entertainment, and you have to fill up the first 
three-quarters of an hour. And I shall be there, 
and if you are not, I shall just fill up that three- 
quarters of an hour in telling the folks about your 
ways, and I can tell you they '11 have a good time. 
Don't you think they '11 have a good time ? * " So 
Mr. Clemens went off alone, but somehow Cable 
was ready waiting to begin that entertainment on 
the Monday evening. 44 Then he would come into 
my room (we had generally communicating bed- 
rooms) and read the Bible to me for an hour every 
night. But I easily stopped that after a night or 
two, and said : 4 Look here, now we will take up 
the collection Sundays I always lie in bed, and 
Cable went twice to church and always managed 
to speak in a Sunday School too. He would 
saunter in and look conspicuous, until the super- 
intendent asked him to give them a few words. 
Then he would keep at it for an hour, and leave 
the trail of the serpent all over that Sunday School. 
Between whiles, on Sundays he came to give me 
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accounts of the sermon at first. But I soon stopped 
that, and he took it very sweetly. Just barring 
one or two little peculiarities, there couldn't be a 
better fellow to travel with than Cable. He dis- 
approved of the system of tips in hotels, and so he 
never would ring his bell, that there might be no 
claims on him. He came into my room, and rang 
my bell. He would not even cross Brooklyn Ferry 
on a Sunday to hear Beecher, whom he was dying 
to hear, because of the toll to pay on the Sabbath. 
But he would take any amount of money on Sun- 
day, though he would pay none. Pond (their 
agent) tried him— and he would even take it in 
advance ! " 

I had told Mr. Warner, while we were walking 
in the afternoon, about that visit to Mr. Blan- 
chard's which Miss Edwards and I had paid when 
he told us of the shake of the hand from Shakes- 
peare, and Mr. Warner asked me to tell it to Mr. 
Clemens. First Miss Edwards told them much 
about Mr. Blanchard and the manner of man he 
was, and then I told the tale. Mr. Clemens* eyes 
were big and blue, and full of tears. The Warners 
say of him that he is 44 just the best-natured man 
and the honestest they know." Several very 
pleasant and very refined people came in after 
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dinner, but it was no longer quite so levelly 
interesting. Mr. Twichell, their. Congregational 
clergyman, and his wife, came in for a little. He 
is a very fine man. 

Horace Bushnell belonged to Hartford too. In 
fact, as Mr. Warner admits, 41 it is a pretty sane 
place.** But another thing about Cable, Mr. 
Clemens mentioned while speaking of him. "He 
never used bad language, but he seemed happiest 
when other people were swearing round, and he 
thought that they would be damned for it too." 
I said that I could quite understand it : it was the 
literary instinct strong within him, which perceived 
the artistic value of strong language. Mr. Clemens 
agreed, and said, drawling monotonously, " If I 
knew the meaning of the words subjective and 
objective, I should say that Cable took his religion 
objectively and practised it subjectively." 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, Mr. Twichell 
told of a boy who had been to see him in the 
week, and wished to follow the Christian life. 
" He seemed all right, and I said, * Now does your 
religion make you feel bound to do your best at 
everything, to be helpful and punctual, to learn 
your lessons thoroughly ? * He hesitated and said 
* Ye — es,' — then with an access of candour, and 
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unburdening himself once for all — 'But I don't 
expect that with any amount of religion I shall 
ever be able to spell/ " 

Mr. Clemens told a long and lovely christening 
story, which I trust to tell you some day. It is too 
long to write, and that is not the most difficult 
part of it either. 
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THE BLACK LAD OF ASHTON 

[Fran Folk Lore, December, 1898] 

Dear Dr. Tylor, 

ERE WITH are what I promised you: all the 
facts relating to the immemorial custom 
of "Riding the Black Lad" in Ashton-under-Lyne 
on the afternoon of Easter Monday, which I was 
able to gather in 1895 from old people, upwards 
of eighty years of age, who could tell me some- 
thing of the practices prevailing before the out- 
rageous proceedings connected with this rite were 
suppressed about 1830 or 1832* Each assured me 
that everybody connected with the rites was 
" very low/' that the whole thing had been " a 
disgrace to the place," and some added that " the 
sooner such things were forgotten the better." So 
my informants, being all " decent folk," had never 
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been allowed by their parents to take part in the 
performances. 

All the answers which I could get to all my 
questions I have in writing ; in the notes I send 
you the data are sifted and classified. 

At the present day several Black Lads are 
ridden round the town on the afternoon of Easter 
Monday, escorted by noisy men who rattle money 
boxes and invite passers-by to contribute to the 
" Black Lad/' i.e., to give them money for drink. 
The effigies generally have black-gloved hands, 
and hold the reins ; but still the black suit is in 
favour. There is always one Black Lad with some 
claim to legitimacy, for whom the annual ten 
shillings is duly paid from the estate office. 

I might also mention that in Ashton and district 
the custom of " lifting " — especially women — was 
another Easter terror to all " decent folk " abroad 
on that day. 

If you can lay your hands on Butterworth's 
History of Ashton-under-Lyne you will be interested 
by the allusions to old local customs contained in 
" The Custom Roll and Rental of the Manor of 
Assheton-under-Lyne." This first recites " The 
Covenant made between John of Assheton, Knight, 
and tenants of the town of Assheton, of their 
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swine, the year of the reign of King Richard the 
Second, after the Conquest the third, that the 
aforesaid tenants shall have their swine going in 
the demesnes of the aforesaid town, etc." Then 
follows an agreement about corn-grinding, first year 
Henry IV, and finally the Rent Roll of John de 
Assheton — anno Regni Regis Henrici Sexti primo: 
" At the feast of Martin in winter, etc. All the 
tenants of the Lordship of Assheton-under-Lyne 
taking their tenements to ffarm for twenty winter 
term, at John of Assheton, Knight, the which came 
out of Normandy. At the same Feast, with all the 
services, customs, and usages, as after is in this 
book written and rehearsed, and as it has been 
used and customed of old time," etc., etc. 

Happily some sort of copy or translation was 
made of this document last century, for now the 
trustees of the estate will not allow any of the 
muniments to be examined by any one. With 
regard to the Black Lad, for instance, one thing 
wanted is to trace the payments for the rites in 
the old Manor Court Rolls as far back as may be. 
This is not permitted. 

Before reading the notes will you see in Hone's 
Every Day Book, vol. ii, March 27, " Riding the 
Black Lad. An account of an ancient usage still 
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maintained under this name at Ashton-under-Lyne 
will be found in the annexed letter "? The letter 
is dated Ashton-under-Lyne, March, 1826. ^ 

Yours sincerely, 

Kate Griffith. 

The Effigy 

All agree that the body was made of sacking 
stuffed with hay 6r straw, among which gunpowder 
was sometimes put. It was clothed in a black 
suit — generally velvet. 

On the back were put the iuitials of the last 
couple married in the parish church in the Old 
Year. (As the year drew to a close there was 
great competition to avoid this distinction.) 

The " arms " were sticks stuck out at right 
angles to the sides, and the " hands " were 
bunches of daffodils, or holly, or "besoms" — 
i.e. ling. 

The head was wooden, and on it was placed a 
helmet. Some say its face was florid, some 
bronzed, some black. (The head was kept from 
year to year ; see below.) 

The figure was always carried round on horse- 
back. 
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The Ceremonies 



The Black Lad was always taken first to the 
Hall, and afterwards through all the oldest — which 
were generally also the roughest — parts of the town, 
his noisy escort everywhere asking for money and 
drink. At the end of his rounds his head was 
detached and thrown to be scrambled for, the man 
who secured it receiving money in exchange for 
the head where it was kept for use at the following 
Easter. It used to be kept at the Hall, afterwards 
it was simply exhibited there, or at the estate 
office, and lodged at some public house until next 
wanted. Some say that the body was stripped of 
its velvet suit, which was divided among old 
women to make bonnets for themselves. 

The body was then taken (some say dragged by 
the legs) to the Old Cross ; there it was hung up 
and shot at until set on fire (some say it was also 
shot at while being carried through the town, but 
this seems to have been a comparatively modern 
innovation, in no way part of the old rites). It 
was then torn to pieces, and the fragments flung 
among the crowd. At this point, or thereabouts, 
the water in the marl-pit (then known as "Gar- 
ther's Reservoir ") was let out by the cutting of a 
sluice, and ran down the narrow street now known 
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as Cricket's Lane or Cricketty — a dirty stream 
flowing the whole width of the way — into the 
place of the Old Cross. Here, not only the burn- 
ing fragments of the Black Lad, but any rags, 
sackings, or mops which could be obtained were 
dipped in the slutch and used for clouting and 
bemiring more especially women, but also any 
strangers or respectable-looking people. The sur- 
rounding shops, and indeed most of the shops in 
the town, were closed for the afternoon and 
evening, and all decent folk, rich or poor, kept out 
of the way. 

Popular Tradition as to the Origin of the 



Throughout this century, at any rate, it has 
been universally believed that the Black Lad 
represents 44 the wicked Knight of Assheton," Sir 
Ralph r de Assheton. He has, however, never yet 
been successfully identified. The tradition has 
been that he was a great oppressor of the tenantry 
— in this all agree. Some give details : he kept his 
prisoners in dungeons beneath the two old round 
towers (pulled down only a few years ago), with 
serpents and toads ; he used to put people — some- 
times women— in barrels spiked inside, and roll 
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them from the top of the steep hill on which the 
Hall stood overlooking the river, down the ascent 
to it known as Ann's Brow. "Ann's Brow" — i.e. 
the path or ascent to the Hall — lay between the 
Hall and " Spring Pastures/' which was on the 
east (?) slope of the hill. Some say that he was 
chiefly hated because of his stern dealings with 
farmers who allowed a certain yellow weed to 
grow on their land. 

The main idea that the Black Lad represented 
some one to be well hated led to his being made 
in the likeness of the Czar in the Crimean year : 
that, however, was an exception and a very late one. 



The steward of the estate, who has been in the 
office between sixty and seventy years, says that 
during the whole of that time to his knowledge ten 
shillings have always been given on the afternoon of 
Easter Monday to the men who bring the head in 
proof that the rites have been properly celebrated. 

Some say that the head used to be always kept 
at the Hall. 

The older people remember the tradition being 
current that a field was set apart for the keep of 
the horse that carried the Black Lad. Some of 
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them say it was 44 Gallows Field," down near 
the river Tame, others that it was 44 Spring 
Pasture/ 9 Both fields were close to the Hall. 

The Black Lad was always first taken to the 
Hall. 

The water let out was from the marl-pit 
belonging to the estate. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 




